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Thru-Onyx colors are cleaner, 
clearer, and brighter, because 
asbestos fibers have been 

eliminated from the tile's 
formulation 


Extra years of beauty, 
because translucent 
vinyl chips, containing 
fine particles of actual 
marble, are evenly 
distributed 
throughout the 
full thickness 
of every tile— 
pattern can't 


You can create floors of elegant beauty with 
Thru-Onyx in Azrock vinyl composition tile and 
give your client more floor for his money. As- 
bestos fibers have been eliminated from the Thru- 
Onyx formulation to create colors that are cleaner 
and brighter. This formulation results in a tightly 
textured tile of superior durability and easier 
maintenance. And the tile meets or exceeds all 


The resilient floor tile specialists | 94 


5 Thru-Onyx colors of 
dimensional beauty 
coordinate with 
contemporary interiors 
Available in 1/8" and 
3/32" gauges, 12" x 12" 
size 


Dense, non-porous composition 
makes floor easy and economical 
to maintain in like-new condition 
No-wax maintenance method 
cuts costs even more. 


Durable Thru-Onyx easily 
out-performs carpet and 
zm other types of 
resilient flooring in 
heavy traffic 


performance specifications for vinyl asbestos tile 
without using asbestos. Make Tin eae the 
focal point of your design in stores, shopping 
centers, or any commercial or institutional in- 
terior. Consult your Azrock flooring contractor 
or write to us for samples. Azrock Floor Products, 
Dept. 402A, P.O. Box 531, 
San Antonio, Texas 78292. \ 
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Architectural Tambour 


Architectural Tambour is a handsome and versatile material 
for walls, columns, elevator interiors, furniture. It bends 
easily around inside and outside curves. Offered in solid oak, 

teak, walnut, as well as various wood veneers or paintable Durolux. 
Available unfinished, prefinished, or in Class 1 fire retardant finish. 
Forms & Surfaces Вох 5215 Santa Barbara CA 93108 (805) 969-4767 
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Power. 
Solve the 


problem. 
Dont hide it. 


Haworth makes 
power as flexible as 
open plan itself. 
With ERA-1. The first 
comprehensive panel system ever pre-wired for power. 
Unlike other systems, ERA-1 allows you to plan around 
people, not fixed wiring. Raceways within each panel are 
electrically joined by flexible snap-in connectors, and 
power automatically follows any configuration. So don't 
hide your electrical problems under the rug or stuff them 
indiscriminately under panels. Solve them with ERA-1. 
Its why many planners haven't had to give power a 
second thought. Ask your Haworth representative for 
literature, or 
write Haworth, 
Inc., Holland, 
.. Mich. 49423. 
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Progressive Architecture 


Editorial: Awards aftershocks 


Design and planning 

Introduction: The new college try 

Campus architecture at Columbia and San Francisco State Universities and 
Wellesley College reflects their attitudes in the choices they make. 


Hail Columbia 
Mitchell/Giurgola's Sherman Fairchild Center for the Life Sciences at 
Columbia University, New York, solves the problems of site and surroundings. 


Beneath the halls of ivy 
Avery Library, Columbia University, is expanded underground to add the 
much needed space. Alexander Kouzmanoff & Associates are the architects. | 


Saving traces 
Hogan Hall, a nursing home, is converted into a graduate residence and 
offices for Columbia by R.M. Kliment & Frances Halsband Architects. 


Making it legal 
Robert A.M. Stern's renovation of Jerome L. Greene Hall, Columbia Law School, 
provides room for needed offices as well as a lounge for students. 


Activism in concrete 
The Student Union, San Francisco State University centerpiece, by Paffard 
Keatinge Clay, is a monument to student participation. 


More Gothic than revival 
Perry, Dean, Stahl & Rogers' new Science Center for Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Ma, unites a new building with an existing one. 


Interior design: Two for the show 
Gwathmey Siegel Architects design two showrooms for garment manufacturers 
in Rockefeller Center: One for Garey Shirtmakers and the other for Swirl. 


Technics 

Tile—now and forever 

Long relegated to the bathroom or kitchen, ceramic tile is gaining favor 
among design professionals. An overview of this development is presented. 
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Cover: View from the top of the stairs, Michael Graves's Snyderman House, 
Fort Wayne, In, (p. 80). Photo: Courtesy of the architects. 


` АЗ-мау answer for faster, safer, 


Gold Bond's I-Stud Cavity Shaftwall Sys- 
tem is the answer for enclosing elevator 
shafts, stairwells, and vertical chases in 
new high and low rise construction or 
building rehabilitation. This noncombus- 
tible gypsum system has a 2-hour fire 
rating and STC ratings of 41 and 48. 
Enclosures can be started and finished by 
two drywall installers during the early 
stages of building construction ... іп any 
season. That represents a savings in time, 
space and weight. 


GAIN EFFICIENCIES WITH THE EXCLU- 
SIVE GOLD BOND I-STUD SYSTEM. 

Gold Bond's unique I-Stud Cavity Shaft- 
wall System has only two basic framing 
components — the l-Stud and “J” track. 
Exclusive built-in tabs on I-Studs permit 
continued visible checks during instal- 
lation for positive engagement and 
alignment of the 24" wide, 1" Fire-Shield 
Gypsum Coreboard. 

Enclosure of elevator shafts can be com- 
pleted floor to floor from the corridor side, 
without special rigging or scaffolding. 
Weight of the finished system using two 
layers of %” wallboard is only about 10 
pounds per square foot of wall. The system 
withstands positive and negative air 
pressure by high-speed, hi-rise elevators. 
For all the answers you need, contact your 
nearest Gold Bond Representative, see 
Sweet's General Building Catalog File 9.6 
Go, or send this coupon for free literature 
today. 


Please send me my free Construction Guide 
for Gold Bond's |-Stud Cavity Shaftwall 
System. 


Mail to: 

‘Gold Bond Building Products 

Division of National Gypsum Company 
2580 m Avenue, Dept. PA 

Buffalo, New York 14225 
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Ув" FIRE-SHIELD 
GYPSUM WALLBOARD 


I-STUD 
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Answers that make the difference. 
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Progressive Architecture: Editorial 


Awards aftershocks 


March 1978 


Consternation over P/A Award winners is nothing new; 
every year, some readers protest the selections, and this 
year is no exception. P/A juries, after all, choose to look for 
work that exceeds, in some way, current expectations, 
and inevitably there is something among the winners to 
disturb a portion of our audience. We like to give ample 
space to these reader reactions, as part of the process 
(see Views, p. 8). 

This year's selection of Edward Mills's “Pink House" for 
the First Award in architectural design seems to have been 
particularly provocative. It was highly controversial even 
during the judging; two jurors, in fact, asked to go on rec- 
ord as opposing it. 

P/A's editors, as a matter of principle, take no position 
during the judging. We leave that to the professionals on 
the jury—people who have earned our respect and recog- 
nition throughout the profession for their own achieve- 
ments, people who contribute their time and intensive ef- 
fort to the profession through P/A. Our role is to record the 
results and summarize the discussion behind them to the 
best of our abilities. 

Nor can P/A's editors repudiate any of the decisions of 
our juries—much as we may have wished to on occasion. 
The exceptional qualities most of our jurors saw in that 
Pink House are, frankly, not appreciated by our editors as 
a group. But—aside from questions of diplomacy, 
gratitude to the jury, and fairness to the winner—we feel 
that the collective decision of these illustrious jurors car- 
ries more weight than ours. That is what makes this annual 
program a genuine competition—an event above and be- 
yond editorial selection, which stresses other qualities 
such as instructive value and pertinence to readers' cur- 
rent concerns. 

We get our chance to exercise this kind of judgment on 
the other 11 issues of P/A each year. The several works 
featured in this issue, for instance, are not chosen for their 
sheer greatness or perfection; all of them have significant 
flaws—as well as design lessons that we consider 
significant. 

One of the works subject to critical evaluation in this is- 
sue, the Snyderman house by Michael Graves, obviously 
invites comparison with the Pink House. An award-winner 
їп а previous P/A competition, this Graves house seems to 


embody many of the same formal attitudes and devices 
that Mills assimilated into his recent house design. It would 
be all to easy to see these two houses simply as two man- 
ifestations of the same attitude toward architecture, but 
that would not be fair to either architect. It would be easy, 
too, to see these works as representing a direction that P/A 
is endorsing. We do feel itis an approach worth examin- 
ing, but only one of many instructive ones in this period of 
search. We see comparable promise—to refer back to the 
January awards issue—in the eclectic contextualism of 
Barton Myers' townhouses, in the high-tech order of build- 
ings by C.F. Murphy and Perkins & Will, in the tempered 
minimalism of Silvetti, and in other serious design explo- 
rations. So, obviously, did our jury. 

We have considered, at times, revising our jury proce- 
dure so that nothing that raised vehement objections 
could win a top award—so that one or two out of eight 
jurors could veto. But that would yield only safe 
choices—works that aroused the least opposition, rather 
than the most enthusiasm—and we wouldn't want that. 
Our awards program and our choices for the rest of the 
year have been united by the intention to recognize design 
that is either challenging in its ideas—even if flawed—or 
extraordinarily refined in its application of more familiar 
principles. Many quite predictable buildings serve their 
users well, but either a jury's selection or an editor's selec- 
tion should—we believe—have more to tell you than that. 


Letters from readers 


Views 


For P/A's response to some of the questions 
raised in these columns regarding the January 
P/A Awards issue, see Editorial, page 7. 


Awards rejudged 
The winners of your 25th Annual P/A Awards are 
just too cute for words. 

We are in your and Spiro Agnew's debt. He 
popularized the word "effete" and you have ac- 
cepted its pursuit as a part of P/A's own special 
vernacular. Your verisimilitudinous jury, the 
extracts of their comments and most of their 
selections are deliciously portentous—but fun. | 
just can't wait for next year. 

Charles Colbert 
Architect/Planner 
Metairie, La 


I've followed the P/A Awards for the past 25 

years. For most of that time, these awards have 

given recognition to ideas and projects worthy 

of the attention. The 25th P/A Awards issue, and 

particularly the First Award is the most extraor- 

dinary and perhaps the least redeeming of all. 
Perhaps you meant this entire issue to be a 

"cartoon" or—better yet—a spoof. It doesn't 

even succeed in that regard. How can you be- 

stow the First Award to a most ridiculous one- 

family residence? And how can you seriously 

print the dialogue between de Blois and Moore? 

Better luck next year! 

Arthur Rosenblatt 

Vice President, Architecture and Planning 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

New York, NY 


The P/A First Award project of Edward Mills is so 
sensationally dreadful that my hopes for the 
progress of architecture are not bright, despite 
juror de Blois's assurance that this is the termi- 
nal project signaling the end of an era. 

Having combined a bit of each of the 
trademark forms of the New York Five into one 
fatal project, Mills does undeservedly malevo- 
lent flattery to the original talents of these ar- 
chitects, managing to obscure and misrepre- 
sent the thinking behind the lovingly purloined 
forms. This could be a new trend. Next year he 
can plagiaríze a different group—perhaps the 
entire Yale/Penn axis in one blow. Having al- 
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ready cudgeled New York, can the demise of 
Philadelphia be far behind? 

So exciting is it that the designer has 
thought—although not very hard—about sym- 
bolic content, which makes a failed attempt in 
the appearance of the “symbolic gate.” But 
what is symbolic about a gate whichis, in fact, 
only a gate? Such a cultural connection as sym- 
bolism is, of course, anathemical to the acultural 
and acontextual constructs behind Eisenman's 
House II] which appears here intact and without 
footnote. The issue of metaphor and of elements 
yielding cultural interpretations beyond the di- 
rect, ordinary reading is so promising a possibil- 
ity; but, alas, the symbolic content only fleetingly 
hinted at must, too, have been stolen from some 
(unknown) source. 

Similar sycophantic flourishes have been be- 
hind the Columbian eclecticism of 1892 which 
was, in its day, no less heralded—and which, 
despite its prettiness, was no less dishonest, 
nor any less anti-progressive. Such "Dec- 
adence of Style,” roundly damned by Viollet le 
Duc, has never left us and persists in producing 
projects so stylish, yet so out of step with the 
ideas behind the stolen forms. If Mills continues 
to develop what he does not understand he may 
yet end up on a P/A jury. 

C.B. Wayne 
Chicago, Il 


| was extremely disappointed in this year's de- 
sign awards. My feelings echo Mrs. de Blois's 
comments on "the pink house." | hope this 25th 
Awards program marks the end of an era, not 
the beginning of a new one. 

Syd Harrison, AIA 

Denver, Co 


If the only reason for publishing some of your 
award winners was to provoke comment, you 
have succeeded. All the comments heard at our 
office were negative. 

The editors of P/A will have some difficulty jus- 
tifying that they are not responsible for some of 
these aberrations, as they tried to do on page 
65 in the awards issue. The editors should have 
dismissed the jury and brought out a serious 
awards issue later in the year, and thus kept 
their credibility. You.can't cop out on us for giv- 
ing awards to some of these architectural 
farces. You, the magazine staff and editors, are 
responsible. 

F.L. Wong, АА 
Houston, Tx 


Woman's place on the jury 

| found Ms. de Blois's remarks on many of the 
design awards entries entirely appropriate, but 
Oink! Oink! Her incisive criticism of the "Pink 
House" by Edward Mills missed the mark when 
she chose to identify the scatalogical design 
with the work of a woman. This faux pas com- 
piled with the superficial rhetoric of the other 
jurists smacked of pig. 

Heidi Douden, 

Pittsburgh, Pa 


[We regret that Natalie de Blois's observation 
that the design might be by a woman was misin- 
terpreted. She was merely reminding Moore that 
the "he" he referred to could as well be a "she." 
By printing this incidental exchange, we did not 
mean to imply any more than that.—Editors] 


Your January issue arrived early. Looks like the 
boys didn't let the lady in on the joke until late, 
but she eventually caught on. 

The unfortunate thing about this kind of joke is 
thatthe magazine might fall into the hands of the 
naive and impressionable who would not rec- 
ognize black humor even in its grossest form. 
C.H. Jordan, AIA 
Architecture/Urban Design 
Baton Rouge, La 


Awards and resources 

After noting some of the major winners of the 
25th Annual P/A Awards, | am convinced that 
the architects and critics presented are another 
breed of dinosaur. There is anew awareness 
stirring which tells us (is trying to tell us) that the 
award winners should be those who produced 
biologically centered buildings—buildings that 
concentrate on energy use and not misuse. 
Kenneth Babits 

Architect 

Smithtown, NY 


For several years | have looked at P/A design 
awards for indications of how the architectural 
profession was growing and helping our world 
to achieve some of its dreams. The 25th Annual 
Design Awards issue is changing my mind 
about the significance of these awards. 

Scarcely any of the Architectural award win- 
ners attempts to provide "progressive archi- 
tecture” in terms of leading us to energy- 
conserving architectural design. The jurors for 
the awards can't seem to find an environment ог 
energy handle to judge the solutions. 

Some comments along this line on certain 
"winners": 

Maison Truc may be cute to some, but in rela- 
tion to our city of once-beautiful vistas of the 
Rockies, and now a city with dangerous pollu- 
tion pallor created by excess auto and truck 
miles traveled, its image of highway/suburb 
worship is gross and ugly. One can only hope 
that its designer really felt this way and was at- 
tempting satire. 

The Goebel Collectors’ Club is such a flat vio- 
lation of basic solar orientation that every ar- 
chitect should be astounded to see the north 
arrow in its present position. | don't care how 
much money the owners are willing to spend to 
cool this building; its architects shouldn't be re- 
warded for designing it. To tell me that the mas- 
sive south-facing glass is "solar acrylic" and 
"insulating solar glass" doesn't persuade me 
that itis a responsible solution, especially in an 
energy-short eastern U.S. location. 

But think the top award for irrelevance 
should go to Edward Mills for the Pink House. 
This is a second house for a client who could 
clearly have afforded all that cliché complexity 
and still have money left over for some really 
neat solutions to energy conservation. Thanks to 
Natialie de Blois for pointing out that this house 
is the end of an era, not the beginning of one. 

P/A is, to many people, the expression of our 
profession's goals and aspirations. Awarding 
prestigious prizes to buildings designed without 
a hint of energy conservation is telling them that 
we haven't sought out and really aren't very in- 
terested in designs that attempt to offer alterna- 
tives to consuming increasing amounts of our 
dwindling fuel resources. We are saying in 
[continued on page 14] 


THE PINK STUFE 


The two important things to know about roof insulation today. 


THE GREEN STUFE 


The Pink Stuff is Thermax 
Roof Insulation. From Celotex. 


It's the most efficient on the market 
with a Factory Mutual Class 1 


fire rating. 


We dont have to tell you the critical importance of insulating efficiency 
today and in years to come. The government is making it quite clear. 

So start now with a simple fact ... the most efficient roofing 
insulation is foam, and one of the most efficient, stable, practical 
foamed insulation boards comes from Celotex 

Over new or existing roofs, Celotex will help you get the 
maximum insulation value at costs equal to or below the less efficient 
insulating systems you may use now. 


High R factors. 
One look at the chart comparing insulating value per thickness of 
Thermax, Tempchek, fibrous glass, composite (foam plus perlite), and 
fiberboard roof insulations shows how The Pink Stuff and The Green 
Stuff provide up to 2.5 times as much insulation value per inch. 
Strong. Stable. Lightweight. 
Both Thermax and Tempchek Roof Insulations are reinforced with 
glass fibers for extra dimensional stability. And both are 3 to 6 times 
lighter than less efficient insulation 

Thermax Roof Insulation...the only FM-rated foam 
insulation (non-composite) for Class 1 over steel. 
Thermax Roof Insulation is the first non-composite foam insulation in 


the U.S. to qualify for Factory Mutual Class‘ fire rating installed directly 
over unsprinklered steel decks. 

Why pink? To dramatize the exclusive isocyanurate foam core 
sandwiched between two asphalt-saturated inorganic facers. It gives 
you the high insulation value of urethane, plus fire rating, without the 
need for a second material like perlite between it and the steel deck 
The best way to fasten Thermax to the deck is, with Insulfast* 
nails, providing maximum protection against wind uplift and lateral 
movement. Mechanical attachment with Insulfast nails is FM ap 
proved. 
With less deadload factor, you not only have easier installation 
you can reduce the size and gauge of roof supports, have greater 
flexibility in choosing heating and air-conditioning equipment, and 
can reduce the size of metal or wood facia around roof perimeters. 
Thermax Roof Insulation costs no more for comparable insulation 
values than other fire-rated materials, is easy to cut and handle, gives 
more footage per truckload, and uses less warehouse space. All of 
which means a better application per dollar for everyone. 


"Product of Berryfast, Inc 


is lempchek 


he | 
Roof Insulation. From Celotex. 
It’s the most efficient on the market 
for every other application. 


When you don't need fire-rated insulation, you still need Celotex for 
high R factor. InTempchek Roof Insulation. 


Same high R factor. With some differences. 

Tempchek is a lightweight urethane foam, reinforced with glass fibers 
to make it just as strong and dimensionally stable as Thermax. Check 
the chart again and you'll see that it has the same top-rated insulating 
efficiency per thickness as Thermax. 

With the same lightweight, easy cutting, easy handling, easy 
application characteristics as Thermax Roof Insulation. And the same 
compatibility with hot asphalt. 

The differences? Tempchek has organic instead of inorganic 
facers, a different chemical composition, and a different color, all 
simply because it doesn't have to be fire-rated like Thermax. 

And one more thing 


Lower costs. 

It costs less per application than conventional, lower-efficiency mate- 
rials. And not just because of the lighter weight. Tempchek boards 
measure 3' x 4; so more roof area can be covered in less time than 
with normal 2’ x 4' cuts. 


К FACTOR COMPARISON пуреыитнскпеззез) 


Thermax Roof Tempchek Perlite & 
Insulation’ Roof Insulation’ Fiberboard 


Perlite & Urethane 
Composite Board 
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*In two layers. 
*NOTE: Under normal use, Thermax and Tempchek Roof Insulations will retain an 
average of 80% of their thermal resistance (В factor) values. 


Another surprise on the next page. The most 
effective way to use the most efficient roofing 
insulation on the market. From Celotex. 


This is the Upside-Down Roof. 

From Celotex. It's the most effective 
way to use the most efficient 
roofing insulation on the market. 


he most effective place to put roofing insulation is on top of the roof 
issembly. It protects the membrane on new or existing roofs like no 
ight-side-up roof ever could. 

But it requires an insulation product that is able to withstand 
noisture, hot asphalt applications, the weight of conventional roofing 
:xquipment, and traffic. Tempchek Roof Insulation does all those 
hings 


What makes the most protective roof practical? 
1. A conventional application of 300 Ibs. of slag or 400 Ibs. of gravel 


per 100 sq. ft. protects roof installations from flaming brands, 


harmful rays of the sun, and impact damage caused by hail and 
roof traffic. Approved by U.L. as Class A Roof Covering 


2. Top pouring of hot asphalt keeps gravel in place and provides first 
line of protection against moisture 


3. NewTempchek Roof Insulation is what makes the Celotex Inverted 


Roof Assembly work so well. It provides thermal protection, dimen- 


sional stability and resistance to moisture 
1. Flood coat of hot asphalt keeps Tempchek Roof Insulation in place 
and provides more protection against moisture. The asphalt is 


beneath the insulation and will not alligator 

5. Built-up roofing membrane provides the third line of protection 
against moisture. Serves as a vapor barrier as well. Roof mem- 
brane is protected from thermal shock, punctures and blistering by 
the Tempchek insulation above 

6. The Celotex Inverted Roof Assembly systems are readily applied to 
most conventional nailable and non-nailable decks. Shown is a 
concrete deck, with asphalt primer. 


Celotex provides a 10-year Inverted Roof Assembly guarantee. For a 
specimen, and complete details about Thermax and Tempchek Roof 
Insulations, and the Inverted Roof Assembly, contact your Celotex 
representative or write 

John Hasselbach 

The Celotex Corporation © 
1500 N. Dale Mabry Highway 

Tampa, Florida 33607. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
The Celotex Corporation, Tampa, Florida 
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DuPontannounces 
a better substitute 


forg 


Lucite SAR. 


A new clear plastic sheet with 


Du Pont research has established a new 
level of performance in abrasion resistance of 
optically clear acrylic sheet. Like all acrylic 
sheet, it is impact resistant and less than half 
the weight of glass. But Du Pont "Lucite '* SAR 
acrylic sheet also offers abrasion resistance 
approaching that of glass. 


New design freedom 


for architects 

The addition of "Lucite" SAR to the broad 
line of "Lucite" acrylic sheets gives architec- 
tural designers and specifiers a new freedom 
of choice in glazing materials. For those appli- 
cations requiring the highest abrasion resis- 
tance, the new SAR sheet is the obvious 
choice. For energy saving applications, 
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unexcelled abrasion resistance: 


Repeated rubbing with steel wool under strong pressure leaves "Lucite" SAR clear, unmarked. 


"Lucite" is available in solar tints. Our 
uncoated cast acrylic sheet offers you the 
advantages common to all "Lucite" sheet: 
good optics, impact resistance, light weight, 
and resistance to chemicals and weathering. 
And where exceptional resistance to impact is 
required, consider sheet made by our extruder 
customers from “Lucite” T-1000 resin. 


Send for free kit to perform 
test shown above 

We have prepared a test kit that drama- 
tically demonstrates the optics and compara- 
tive abrasion resistance offered by "Lucite" 
SAR. Write us for a kit and literature. Du Pont 
Company, Room 36408, Wilmington, DE 
19898. 


*Claim based on standard measurements according to ASTM 
01044; ANSI Z26.1— 1966. Suitability of “Lucite” SAR for 
any specific application should be verified through appropri- 
ate testing by the user. 
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Views continued from page 8 


these awards that the best architecture of 
1977-78 is not leading people into a future; it is 
only reflecting the interest of a society's indi- 
viduals in their own perfection, whatever the so- 
cial cost. 

This, to me, is a serious indictment, and | 
hope that next year we can do better. 
Patric B. Dawe 
Architect 
Denver, Co 


Solar observations 

The article in your Dec. 1977 issue concerning 
solar heating and cooling was comprehensive 
and for the most part accurate. | enjoyed it and 
hope you continue to cover this relatively new 
field. 

There was, however, an error in your refer- 
ence to the ASHRAE Standard 93-77 which cov- 
ers methods of rating collectors for thermal per- 
formance. At the top of the third column on page 
76 you state that the ASHRAE Standard specifies 
a minimum level of insolation and minimum 
angle of incidence of the sun on the collector. 
You then state that the standard may not yield a. 
meaningful comparison of performance when 
collectors are used in less than optimal condi- 
lions. 

In fact, ASHRAE 93-77 is able to show how to 
test collectors in any location and provide ther- 
mal performance for any given collector in any 
other location. The Hottel-Whillier plot which is 
the output of the ASHRAE test has been recog- 
nized as giving this type of information for the 
last 30 years or so. 

The main test under 93-77 is at normal inci- 
dence angles. The only reason for limiting the 
insolation to be above the prescribed minimum 
is to preserve instrumentation accuracy. The in- 
formation can be extended to low levels of in- 
solation more accurately than it could be meas- 
ured at the low levels. 

Additional tests are made at incident angles 
up to 60 degrees from normal, so that perform- 
ance at early morning and late afternoon hours 
can be predicted. These extra tests also allow 
the prediction of changes in performance be- 
tween winter and summer or intervening times. 
They do not limit the results. 

The test method permits calculation of day- 
long performance for any location from tests 
made in any other location. The information in 
the ASHRAE GRP-170 provides expanded data 
for worldwide locations. 

Perhaps you would like to correct the impres- 
sion made by your reference cited above. 

Alvin B, Newton 
York, Pa 


| would like to thank you for covering the White 
House Retrofit Project (News report, Dec. 1977). 
The image presented, having both historical 
precedent and current technical acceptance, 
serves well to remind us that contemporary 
problems can often be approached with in- 
sights from the past. 

Аза matter of policy, | would like to clarify the 
background of and credits for the project. At the 
request of Friends of the Earth, Richard Fernau 
agreed to develop a solar image of the White 
House. After researching the architectural his- 
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tory of the building, he discussed solar options 
with me and the Berkeley Solar Group. He 
synthesized these possibilities into a coherent 
and very "real" image. 

We were not able, on short notice, to acquire 
any information that would translate into space 
conditioning requirements for a White House 
solar system. The performance figures cited, for 
which | am responsible, are based on a first- 
order estimate of what a rigorous energy 
conservation/solar program might achieve, and 
are simply educated guesses as to what might 
be possible. Should an opportunity arise to pur- 
sue the problem with the necessary information, 
we will be able to see how good our guesses 
are. 

Bruce A. Corson 
Berkeley, Ca 


Correction 

We appreciate your printing a small article on a 
project of ours in the December 1977 issue (re: 
"Solar student units at $22 per sq ft") however, 
the article did contain numerous misstatements 
and factual errors (see below in italics): 

Cost of apartments was $22 per sq ftexclud- 
ing land acquisition and fees. 

Environmental Consulting Services is the 
solar mechanical engineer. 

The solar system will provide 70 percent 
(seventy) of the total heating and hot water re- 
quirements. 

We would appreciate your correction of these 
errors in print, as they are very misleading to 
your readers. 

Thank you for your consideration! 

Phillip J. Tabb 
Joint Venture Inc. 
Boulder, Co 


Quincy School: Two-stage achievement 
Especially good in your splendid December 
1977 issue is the kind of story about Boston's 
Josiah Quincy School. Here we have architect 
Hermann Field (lent by Tufts New England Med- 
ical Center), first, as "Concept plan architect," 
followed by The Architects Collaborative, as 
"building architect," both superb. 

For those "concept" models, which are never 
carried forward in any completeness to the end, 
are mighty hard to do, especially in enlisting 
and then holding and getting participation by a 
brace of different clients, consanguinous but 
diverse—this time it took Field eight years to 
carry off, and he a veteran at that. To use a mili- 
tary simile, this is the Eisenhower part in a Nor- 
mandy landing, getting it organized and going 
and landed, so that the Pattons and Montgom- 
erys can win their later spectacular victories 
which they would otherwise never have been 
able to begin to start to commence. No bottom 
listing for the Кез! 

What is especially beautiful about this in- 
stance is that after the rough concept model 
had been submitted, further important changes 
in program [were] necessitated, which were 
now up to TAC. And bless their hearts if their 
project architect was not Martin Sokoloff, a 
former lieutenant of Hermann Field, at Tufts, 
hence trained and able to carry client coopera- 
tion forward the rest of the way. Result: Probably 
the best execution that a Field concept might 
have had; with its Field "concept" under it, plus 
its own readaptations and innovations, far the 


most interesting TAC school design | can recall 
ever having seen. Cheers to both! 

Douglas Haskell, FAIA 

New York, NY 


The criticism of the failure 

P/A's review of my book (Nov. 1977, p. 106), 
was recently brought to my attention. | hope you 
will give me the opportunity to respond, in print, 
toa few of the reviewer's inaccuracies. 

Mr. Filler notes my observation that the Mod- 
ern Movement declared traditional architectural 
styles null and void. Then, he says: "End of Bro- 
lin's discussion." In fact, 11 pages later | have a 
six-page discussion of this subject. 

He challenges my idea that Ebenezer Howard 
held a simplistic view of the effect of physical 
form on social behavior. Yet the introduction to 
"Garden Cities" says that these planning ideas 
will cure, among other things, drunkenness and 
poverty. Admirable hopes, to be sure, but also 
touchingly naive and unrealistic about the 
power of physical design. 

The reviewer complains when | say the 
apartment house in the park was an "outgrowth" 
of Howard's Garden City idea, and then goes on 
to say that Le Corbusier's Radiant City "trans- 
mogrified" Howard's idea. That's just a fancy 
way of saying the same thing | did. 

Мг. Filler says that, from my "distorted in- 
terpretation, one could infer that such a notion 
(anti-ornament) was generally held (by ar- 
chitects), not merely by one architectural 
theorist (Loos) and his followers." | do indeed 
say that modernists opposed traditional orna- 
ment, and would be interested to see where Le 
Corbusier, Gropius, or any other early modernist 
came out in favor of it, in word or deed. 

Finally, Mr. Filler claims that all great art 
movements were elitist, implying that the com- 
mon people could not appreciate them. This is a 
favorite myth among modernists. Is he aware of 
the thousands of Michelangelo's contem- 
poraries who gaped in awe at his work. Or the 
young and old and poor and rich who stood in 
line to see Leonardo's Madonnas? | do not be- 
lieve great art was always inaccessible to the 
public at large. 

| cannot fault his eagerness to defend a 
movement in which he apparently believes. | do, 
however, find his sloppy reading of my book 
unprofessional and his spotty knowledge unfor- 
tunate for someone whose writing reaches a 
relatively large audience 
Brent C. Brolin 
New York, NY 


[Brolin's assertion that the reviewer is a de- 
fender of the Modern Movement is all too 
characteristic of the kind of extrapolation to be 
found in his book; it is as if to say that anyone 
who faults his analysis cannot share with him— 
and innumerable others—the realization that the 
Movement has failed in many important re- 
spects. His observation on Michelangelo cannot 
go unchallenged: the public response to his 
work was, we maintain, based on their symbolic 
role in society, not on public appreciation of his 
aesthetic concerns, the same thing when today's 
public admires, say, Kennedy Center in Washing- 
ton. As for the ever-ambiguous ornament con- 
troversy,ifhecan cite Gropius and Софи, we can 
cite Wright and Aalto; and how does one classify 
Saarinen, Rudolph, Sert, and others?—Editors] 
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Finally. Italian shutters that are beautiful when you roll them down. SOLEX Shutters are made 
from a variety of fine woods including tropical hardwoods as well as fir and pine. They come espe- 
cially treated to resist the damage from the atmosphere and termites. Available finishes include: 


"au naturel.” marine vamished, stained, oiled and painted. SOLEX Shutters are as attractive from the 


inside and outside as they are functional because they provide security, storm protection, and 
insulation. Their unique design permits controlled light penetration and ventilation. SOLEX Shutters 
may be either electrically or manually operated and also come in a PVC Plastic version in a wide 
assortment of colors. For more information contact us at: 


244 SAN LORENZO AVENUE, CORAL GABLES, FLA. 33146 Telephone (305) 443-1053 
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Unicell: moving beauty. 


Beo THE EXQUISITE facade of UNICELL dwells an 
undreamed-of world of function. 

Unlike other "modular" storage systems, the UNICELL 
concept is organic: conforming naturally to the design of 
your building, blending its own aesthetics and function with 
those of your structure. 

To characterize UNICELL as a "product" is inaccurate 
The award-winning conception of structural engineers, 


Ө р 


You may want a cabinet...you may need a system. A 


UNICELL is a process. It is a fully-controlled method of 
materials management that responds to emerging human 
requirements, moment-to-moment, In everyday use. UNICELL 
is dynamic, transforming from storage to transport 
to dispensing—in minutes. 
And while its owners continue to discover new 
applications for today's needs, UNICELL anticipates the future. 
UNICELL: More than a pretty face. Look into it. 


V Larry J. Kelley, 
7 Sales/Marketing Dir. 


Me Monitor Products, Inc. 
77 Р.О. Box 9038 
Tacoma, WA 98409 


p Tell me more about the 
" Monitor approach to materials 
management. 


PHONE. 


A These are areas of special interest: 
DJ hospital O clinic O schoo! O laboratory O industrial 


D office D other Mim caste ANLE ДИ TET Ur aen Y 


О new construction | C administrator O board member 
О existing facility D architect O other. 
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Send us your 
If it wins, we'll build it. 


If you're an architect, engineer, design- 
er, builder or student, you're eligible to 
enter our new design contest. 

Object: to recognize innovations in 
housing. 

First prize is $5,000 and the chance 
to see your ideas constructed and fea- 
tured in Better Homes and Gardens and 
Progressive Architecture. 

We're looking for single-family house 
designs that are appealing, economical 
to build and energy efficient. They must 
also demonstrate noteworthy aesthetic 
and structural uses of softwood plywood. 

You can getrules and entry forms three 
ways. Send in the coupon. Call (206) 
272-2283. Or write Innovations in Hous- 
ing, Р.О. Box 2277, Tacoma, WA 98401. 


But do it soon. Because all entries are 
due April 15,1978, the same day as your 
income tax return. 

And you don't want to be late with ei- 
ther one. 


naovatons 
an hovusng 


A design competition sponsored by the American 
Plywood Association, Better Homes and Gardens 
and Progressive Architecture. 


best house design. 


Innovations in Housing 
P.O. Box 2277, PA 038 
Tacoma, WA 98401 


Please send me 


Name 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Addis :— prc 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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251 Andersens check into 


theVail Hilton. 


Leaving no room for window problems. 


While America comes to Vail to enjoy 
free-spirited skiing, they also demand 
pleasing, problem-free accommodations. 

That’s why, when designing the Vail 
Hilton, the architects specified Andersen? 
Perma-Shield® gliding and casement 
windows and Perma-Shield gliding doors. 

They knew that, with Andersen in 
every unit, there wasn’t any room for 
window problems. 

Because Perma-Shield windows and 
gliding doors are carefully crafted to fine 
tolerances—to resist sticking and binding. 

And the tight, close-fitting design of 
these windows—two times more weather- 
tight than industry air-infiltration 
standards—helps seal out the Colorado 
winter. Helps seal in guest comfort. 

The architects also knew the 
Hilton’s owners would find Andersen 
accommodating. 

Because Perma-Shield windows save 
on maintenance costs. Their long-lasting, 
carefree vinyl sheath virtually eliminates 
upkeep—it’s designed not to rust, pit 
or corrode. Not to chip, flake or peel. 

And unlike the leaky, drafty kind, these 
snug-fitting windows save fuel. Their 
marriage of wood and vinyl, a tight- 
fitting design and double-pane insulating 
glass all serve as energy assets—to 
save on annual heating and cooling bills. 

Don’t leave any room for window 
problems in your next hotel/motel design. 
Register Andersen Perma-Shield windows 
and gliding doors throughout. 

For more details contact your 
Andersen dealer or distributor. He’s in 
the Yellow Pages under “Windows.” 

Or write Andersen Corporation, Box 12, 
Bayport, Minnesota 55003. 


3100 Copyright (Anderen Corp., Mayport, Minn. 1977. 
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ANDERSEN 


DETAIL AT WINDOW SILL 


The Vail Hilton Hotel 

Vail, Colorado 

Designs, Inc. Del Harper, President 
Denver, Colorado 

Henry J. De Nicola, A.I.A. 

Denver, Colorado 


The beautiful way to save fuel™ 
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News report 


Probe into 
roof cave-in 


An investigation expected to last three 
months is underway on the roof col- 
lapse of the Hartford Civic Center col- 
iseum in Connecticut. The New York 
consulting engineering firm Lev Zetlin 
Associates has been hired to investi- 
gate the wreckage and take charge of 
necessary demolition and remedial 
work. Zetlin will report to the Special 
Council Committee to Investigate the 
Coliseum Roof Failure, headed by 
Hartford council member Barbara 
Kennelly. 

Vincent G. Kling & Partners of 
Philadelphia with Harry Danos & As- 
sociates of Hartford, associated ar- 
chitects, designed the $70-million 
Civic Center and its 12,000-seat 
arena, which opened in 1975 (P/A, 
Feb. 1975, p. 38). Fraioli-Blum- 
Yesselman of Norfolk, Va, and 
Hartford were the structural engineers 
of the coliseum's 1400-ton space- 
frame roof that had a clear span of 
270' x 210’. The engineers wrote in 
detail about the roof, which was 
hoisted 85 ft into place, in the January 
1974 issue of Civil Engineering-ASCE. 

Gilbane Building Company of Prov- 
idence, RI, was general contractor 
for the coliseum; Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation fabricated the space 
frame; H.H. Robertson of Connersville, 
In, furnished the insulated metal ex- 
terior paneling; construction manager 
was William L. Crow Construction 
Company, a division of J.A. Jones 
Company. 

Kling's office had no comment when 


Space frame roof of Hartford coliseum under construction in 1973 and after collapse in January 
ari о Рн == 
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News report 


questioned about the roof failure, 
which occurred in mid-January after a 
weekend ice and snow storm of 4.8 in. 
of snow followed by rainfall. Just hours 
prior to the collapse, 4800 people 
were in the arena for a basketball 
game. No injuries were reported. (As- 
sembly of the space frame had a per- 
fect safety record; the frame was put 
together on the ground.) 

Charles Thornton, president of Lev 
Zetlin, is in charge of the investigation, 
which will involve eight to ten people 
running computer analyses and chem- 
ical tests in addition to other types of 
examinations. Two Hartford firms also 
are taking part as consultants— 
Loomis & Loomis and Buck & Buck. 

Meanwhile, the Hartford City Coun- 
cil voted to hire Ellerbe of Blooming- 
ton, Mn, to design a new coliseum. 
George A. Fuller Co. of New York will 
be the construction manager. 

The Civic Center is a mixed-use 
project planned to revitalize the city 
center. 

The coliseum is owned by the City of 
Hartford. Etna Life and Casualty Co. 
owns the retail portion of the Civic 
Center and Etna and ПТ are co- 
owners of the 22-story Sheraton- 
Hartford Hotel in the complex. Travel- 
ers Insurance Co. covers the coliseum 
with a $24.3-million policy. 

A few days after the coliseum col- 
lapse, 54 of the stores in the retail por- 
tion had reopened. Apparently most of 
the damage was limited to the 
coliseum—99 percent—and some to 
the exhibit hall. 

During the week following the snow 
storm and also during a storm that oc- 
curred a week later, more than a 
dozen roof failures were reported in 
the upper Northeast, including the 
cave-in of another space frame 
structure—the $1.5 million auditorium 
of C.W. Post College in Brookville, 
Long Island, NY. Butler Manufacturing 
of Grandview, Mo, supplied the roof 
structure, but university officials would 
not release the names of any other 
firms involved with the building pend- 
ing results of an investigation. 

Thornton of the Zetlin firm said it's 
not unusual for roofs to fail during 
heavy snow storms. Last year a 
"significant" number of roofs—20 or 
30—collapsed in Buffalo, he said, but 
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Dome collapses over 3000-seat auditorium of C.W. Post College, Brookville, Long Island, NY. 


added, "you never heard of them." 

A different opinion was expressed 
by architectural engineer Paul Gu- 
gliotta of PG Structures, Inc., New York, 
who said roof failures are “abnormal,” 
and he thinks present building codes 
are too light. For example, he said, the 
New York City code previously re- 
quired structures to bear a live load of 
40 psf but it's been changed to 30. 
The Connecticut code is for 30, and 
that is what the Hartford coliseum was 
designed to support. 

Since the coliseum collapse, it has 
been revealed that several complaints 
came over the years from individuals 
expressing doubts as to the safety of 
the roof. Particularly questioned was 
the downward deflection of the roof by 
more than a foot. One councilman 
wrote to the city manager in January 
1975 that someone who had been a 
construction worker on the building 
was telling people “that a good snow 
and ice storm would be very danger- 
ous to the roof and there would be fear 
of its collapse.” 

In reply to this and other inquiries, 
F-B-Y engineers Philip Wesler and 
Werner Blum reassured city officials 
the structure was safe and designed 
to deflect 13-15 in. at midpoint with a 
load of four to five ft of snow, plus 
lights and other attached equipment. 
The Civil Engineering article reported 
that the design was run through the 
computer at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, which indicated a deflection of 13 
inches. Actual measurements showed 
a deflection of 12 to 13 in. 

Several of the key firms involved in 
the Hartford project are among the 
ones being sued by John Hancock 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
(P/A, Oct. 1975, p. 40) over the matter 
of the falling glass windows in the 
Hancock Tower, designed by I.M. Pei 
& Partners. The firms are Gilbane 
Building Co., general contractor; H.H. 
Robertson, which supplied the curtain 
wall for the Hancock building; and 
/Etna Casualty and Surety Co. of 
Hartford which furnished the perform- 
ance bond for Gilbane Building Co. 

The Hancock suit and countersuits 
were filed more than two years ago, 
but the case has not come to trial and 
no date has been set, pending com- 
pletion of pre-trial "discovery"— 
decisions such as what documents 
will be admitted. 


Major projects 
for Venturi & Rauch 


An architectural, planning, and en- 
gineering team has been selected to 
redesign the White House end of 
Pennsylvania Ave. in Washington, DC. 
The project will consist of a plaza and 
a park that will change the avenue's 
traffic pattern resolving pedestrian/ 
vehicular conflicts. 

The team selected by the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion (PADC) (P/A, Oct. 1977, p. 21) are 
Venturi & Rauch in association with 
George Patton, both of Philadelphia; 
M. Paul Friedberg & Partners, New 
York, in joint venture with Jerome W. 
Lindsey of Washington, DC; and Hen- 
ningson, Durham & Richardson in as- 
sociation with Parametric, both of 
Washington, DC. Sculptor Richard 
Serra will collaborate with the team to 


Associated Press Photo 


create a work of art for the space. 
Venturi & Rauch also was selected 


to be final phase architects for the con- 


troversial $1.16 billion Westway in- 
terstate highway in New York. The firm 
will work with landscape architects 
Clarke & Rapuano of New York in 
planning the neighborhood elements 
for the 93-acre site, to be created to 
cover the highway. The masterplan 
was by a team with Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill as chief architects. 


Mont-Saint-Michel 
in West Coast sand 


A 24-ft-high sand reproduction of the 
13th-Century island colony, Mont- 
Saint-Michel, was constructed last 
Labor Day weekend on the beach of 
Del Mar, Ca. The builders were Nor- 
man Richard Kraus, a designer, and a 
group of architects, sculptors, and 
potters who worked five days making 
the castlelike structure a reproduction 
of the monastery and surrounding 
buildings that occupy a rock island off 
the Normandy coast of France. The 
only materials Kraus would allow his 
workers to use were sand—an esti- 
mated 400 tons of it —and sea water. 

To start, Kraus leased a bulldozer 
which shoveled an 18-ft-high mound 
of sand; then a temporary scaffold 
was erected to help the builders add 
to the mound until it reached a height 
of 24 ft. Then the sand—as dense as 
low-tide sand—was carved and 
molded into the Gothic spires and 
pitched roofs of the original. The scale 
was 1:150. When finished, it was 
sprayed with water to help it last as 
long as possible. The castle remained 
standing another two days before 
vandals demolished it. 


LWY. and W.I.A.A. 
meet in Houston 


As the International Women's Year 
Conference was getting underway in 
downtown Houston, a symposium 

on "Women in Architecture" was held 
at nearby Rice University, and the 
exhibit, "Women in American Architec- 
ture; an Historical and Contemporary 
Perspective" (P/A, March 1977, p. 37), 
was on display at the downtown li- 
brary. This coincidence of events was 
the work of the Rice Design 
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Mont-Saint-Michel in 400 tons of sand 
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Alliance—the community outreach 
arm of the Rice University School of 
Architecture—in collaboration with the 
Houston Women in Architecture. 

The symposium attracted 200 who 
heard New York architect Susana 
Torre, curator of the "Women in Ar- 
chitecture" exhibit and author of a 
book by the same name, speak on 
the historical role of women in archi- 
tecture—muse, inspirer, household 
engineer, designer; and "Sissy" 
Farenthold, who established her repu- 
tation as a Texas Lawyer and legis- 
lator, and is now president of Wells 
College, offer observations of women 
professionals as a group while point- 
ing out that it wasn't until 1847, with 
the opening of Oberlin College, that 
any institution of higher learning was 
available to women. 


E ex 


Mv er 


It's fitting to note that San Francisco 
architect Beverly Willis, another fea- 
tured speaker, developed her career 
without the benefit of an architecture 
degree or having worked for an ar- 
chitect. This, she confessed, pre- 
sented complications when she 
sought and obtained her professional 
registration. Ms. Willis is head of her 
own firm and president-elect of the 
California AIA. 

The lone male on the symposium 
roster was Houston architect Jack 
McGinty, immediate past president of 
the AIA. McGinty said women's pro- 
fessional role is most often limited to 
conducting studies and offering rec- 
ommendations. The AIA alone, he 
said, cannot end discrimination de- 


spite its “affirmative action” programs. 


[News report continued on page 25] 
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Robin Hood Dell West, Philadelphia, Pa. • Architects: John Н. MacFadyen and Alfredo De Vido, New York • Associate Architect: 
I. Demchick, Philadelphia, Pa. • Roofing Contractor: Warren-Ehret-Linck, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TCS... THE LOGIC OF ITS USE 


Rarely if ever has metal roofing been employed with more stunning visual impact 
than on Robin Hood Dell West, the Philadelphia Orchestra's new summer home, 
which will also serve as a creative center for other groups in the performing arts. 


In specifying over 80,000 square feet of TCS (Terne-Coated Stainless Steel) on this 
exciting structure, the architects were primarily influenced by several practical as 
well as aesthetic considerations. Among them was the materials unsurpassed 
durability which is measured in generations rather than years. They were also 
aware that TCS weathers naturally to a uniform and attractive warm gray; that, 
properly installed, it will never need maintenance; and that it is highly resistant to 
even the most severe corrosive attack. 
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FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 
FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 


News report continued from page 23 


Panelist Natalie deBlois, a Houston 
architect, echoed the sentiments of 
several others when she spoke of 
women as being responsible for their 
own future. Having been a project de- 
signer in large offices for many years, 
Ms. deBlois is part of the growing "col- 
lective" voice of women architects 
The collective identity was best ex- 
pressed by Sheila de Bretteville, a 
graphic designer and co-founder of 
Woman's Building in Los Angeles, 
where the goal is to heighten the visi- 
bility of women as both talented and 
exceptional. Journalists Suzanne 
Stephens, senior editor of Progressive 
Architecture, and Mildred Schmertz of 
Architectural Record, both remarked 
on how few women architects aggres- 
sively seek publication of their own 
work. That, combined with the com- 
paratively small number of women in 
the practice, contributes to the invisi- 
bility of women architects. 

[Christel Jorgenson] 


Technics editor 
appointed 


Richard Rush, visiting assistant pro- 
fessor at Carnegie-Mellon University, 
Pittsburgh, has been named an as- 
sociate editor of Progressive Architec- 
ture and will join the staff full time in 
May. In this position, Rush will be in 
charge of P/A's Technics features. 
Since 1973, Rush has been teach- 
ing architecture and building technol- 


ogy. His recent research has been in 
"self-paced" learning methods for 
basic building science courses. 

Rush received his bachelor's de- 
gree in architecture from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
his master's from Cranbrook Academy 
of Art. He served in the Peace Corps, 
supervising construction of low-cost 
housing on the Ivory Coast and study- 
ing indigenous building forms. 


Urban design meet 
set for New York 


The first National Conference on 
Urban Design will be held in New York 
in April under the auspices of Urban 
Design magazine, a New York-based 
quarterly. Scholarly papers and other 
reports now being solicited will be 
presented on such topics as market- 
ing urban design; creating urban de- 
sign for both the private and the public 
sectors; and urban design through 
preservation and recycling. 

[News report continued on page 28] 
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paint, performs like stain 


This fine product combines the best features of a stain and a paint. 
An oil-base finish of great beauty and durability, it is suitable for 
wood, metal, masonry . . . and is applicable to all surfaces: textured, 
striated, smooth, previously painted or stained. These unique stains 
resist cracking, peeling, and blistering. Available in 31 colors. 


Cabot's Stains, the Original Stains and Standard for the Nation since 1877 


Cabot's O.V.T. Solid Color Stains 


| Samuel Cabot Inc. 


| One Union Street, Dept. 928, Boston, Mass. 02108 
Send color cord on Cabot's O.V.T. Solid Color Stains 
Send Cabot's full-color handbook on wood stains 
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attention 


so that people are free to attend to what they care 
&bout. Ironically, though, the freest societies invar- 
iably create environments that militate against 
&ttention. Visual pollution is harmful not just be- 
cause it is ugly but because it is distractive. And 
therefore destructive. Like other pollution, it de- 
stroys the balance of nature---in this case, human 
nature. А climate loaded with designs clamoring for 
your attention is & climate in which you end up 
paying attention to nothing. For example, i 
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News report continued from page 25 


_ ADDITION EXISTING TERMINAL 


Whither Dulles? 
Cold war ‘landmark’ 


Concern over the future of Eero Saari- 
nen's architectural masterpiece, Dul- 
les International Airport near Washing- 
ton, DC, has mounted in recent 
months. The Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, owner of the airport, has 
immediate and future plans that will 
significantly alter the design of the 
soaring concrete structure. 

The FAA received bids in January 
for an approximately $7-million, 
70,000-sq-ft addition to the field side 
of the terminal. The wall where 
the mobile lounges receive their 
passengers would be pushed out 
about 50 ft to create a waiting room. 
Underneath there would be additional 
space for baggage handling. 

The airport master plan also is being 
updated, and it calls for linear expan- 
sion of the terminal (as Saarinen 
planned) from the present 600 ft to 
1200 ft by 1995. The waiting room 
Soon to be built would be further en- 
larged to 100 ft deep, and the present 
interior configuration of the ticket 
counters would be altered. 

There is no question that the 
mechanics of airports have changed 
since 1962 when Dulles was com- 
pleted; added security requirements 
are but one area. However, architects 
and preservationists have raised a 
number of questions about the nature 
ofthe alterations—the waiting room 
causing the most problems. The huge 
room, extending the entire length of 
the terminal, will have only a 9'-6" ceil- 
ing (in order to alter the exterior 
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Mobile terminal-to-aircraft lounges are shown where planned addition would be built. 


configuration as little as possible) 
Washington Post architectural critic 
Wolf Von Eckardt describes this room 
as a "dingy crawl space,” and adds 
that it "promises all the architectural 
charm of a bowling alley." 

Architects for the extension are 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, who 
are also the architectural consultants 
on the master plan update. A spokes- 
man for HOK maintains that the addi- 
tion would not be visible at all from the 
front, has a low profile from the side, 
and would not substantially change 
the appearance of the building from 
the field. He acknowledged that the 
low ceiling might seem confining to 
some, but that skylights are part of the 
design to lessen this effect as well as 
to afford views of the main terminal 

Under public pressure—articles 
and editorials in Preservation News, 
The Washington Post, The New York 
Times, AIA Journal, and The Christian 


Science Monitor—the FAA invited 
federal and private architects and 
preservationists to a briefing on the 
plans in January. The agency also is 
giving renewed and serious consider- 
ation to nominating Dulles to the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places. Such 
alisting would give federal recognition 
of the importance of the structure and 
provide for review of future changes to 
its architectural character by the Advi- 
sory Council on Historic Preservation. 
It's uncertain whether changes now 
contemplated would come under the 
Council's review. 

James T. Murphy, airport manager, 
has said, "We look at Dulles as an air- 
port with monumental qualities, not as 
a monument that also serves as an 
airport." Those concerned for its future 
hope that the monumental qualities of 
Dulles are not changed by unsym- 
pathetic alterations. [Carleton Knight] 
[News report continued on page 32] 
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More styles, more colors, more sizes. 
More choice with Republic Stee! Lockers. 


Tough, quiet, colorful, and handsome — | | 
but priced competitively. | | 
For basic storage and security, STAN- | \ї 
DARD Republic lockers perform as only 

top-quality lockers can. - j 
Republic EXPANDED Metal Lockers are | 
open to air circulation for maximum 
ventilation. 

Our LOW DECIBEL Lockers are twice-as- 
quiet — so quiet, versatile, and good 
looking that they can be used as movable 
area dividers. 

And our Flush-Front, Low Decibel | 
MONDRIAN* Lockers with recessed latch- | | 
ing, louverless Verti-Vent ventilation, and } 


boldly-outlined colors can change a wall =e 

of lockers into a work of art L 1» STANDARD. All-purpose 

Tall or short, thick or thin, shallow or deep, EXPANDED. Rugged moe nm ul but 

traditional or exciting colors, single or and secure. with LOW DECIBEL. Super all the Basic qualities 

multiple tier, all Republic lockers are built maximum ventilation, 9411. You have to not 

with quality. Choose exactly what you hear it to believe it 

need from our full-line poen LO 4 


Look under “Lockers” in the Yellow Pages 
for your local Republic distributor, or 
send the coupon 

MONDRIAN Lockers. *MONDRIAN is a trademark of Republic Steel Corporation 


Flush-front, low decibel, 
plus exciting styling. 


Republic Steel Corporation 
Industrial Products Division 
1038 Belden Avenue NE 
Canton OH 44705 


| need specific data on your full line of steel lockers. 
Send your catalog L-102. 


Republiesicc! 


ame. 
- Title. 
Industrial Products 
Company. 
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Electric heat required top insulation- 


Upper bracket units demanded the finest quality- 


Pella 


could deli 


The contemporary bay window treatment of the Fairmont 
Condominium is not for looks alone. It is used to house the 
electric heating and air conditioning units for each apart- 
ment. These units are located directly below the windows in 
a cabinet that's flush with the inside wall. Pella clad panels 
with louvers below each window provide venting for the air 
conditioners. 

The building is experiencing lower heating costs than 


were projected, thanks, in part, to Pella's Double Glass Insu- 
lation System which was used in combination with the Pella 
Slimshade*. The Contemporary Double-Hung window was 
selected for its elegant look of luxury and low heat loss factor. 
Pella Sliding Patio Doors complete the Pella package — a 
package of products and features that are not available from 
any other wood window manufacturer in America. 


Pella offers an aluminum 
cladding in attractive col- 
ors outside — the natural 
warmth and beauty of wood 
inside. Aluminum exterior 
needs no painting — won't 
chip, crack, or peel. 


Pella's Contemporary Dou- 
ble-Hung pivots as shown 
for easy washing of outside 
glass from inside. This 
makes extraordinary main- 
tenance such as sash re- 
moval for reglazing easy 
and economical. 


Pella's Double Glass Insu- 
lation System has a full 
13/16” air space between 
panes—provides maximum 
insulation at lowest costs 
Precision wood construc- 
tion and snug weather- 
stripping make it truly 
Energy-Tight. 


Pella's optional Slimshade* 
helps reduce both heat 
loss and unwanted solar 
heat gain. Also provides 
privacy and light control at 
the touch of a dial. Fits 
between the panes of the 
Double Glass Insulation 
System 


Pella's Sliding Patio Doors 
feature a self-closing 
screen — it automatically 
glides shut and latches it- 
self. Doors may be speci- 
fied in either all-wood, or 
wood with aluminum clad- 
ding in attractive colors. 


For more detailed information, use this coupon to send for your free copy of our 28-page, 
full color catalog on Pella Clad Windows & Sliding Glass Doors. Call Sweet's BUYLINE num- 
ber or see us in Sweet's General Building File. Or look in the Yellow Pages under "windows", 
for the phone number of your Pella Distributor. 


The Fairmont, 

Bala Cynwyd, PA. 

Architect: Name 

Stephen Goldner Associates 

Contractor: Firm 

Paul G, Curcillo Associates 
Address 
City State ZIP 
Telephone 


Mail to: Pella Windows & Doors, Dept. T35C8,100 Main St., Pella, lowa 50219 
Also available throughout Canada. This coupon answered within 24 hours. 


€ 1977 Rolscreen Co. 
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News report 


In perspective 


Kansas City's two ‘old towns’ 

“The three main assets we have are 
the river, the City Market, and the old 
buildings,” said Marion Trozzolo in 
1972. "We don't want to cover up the 
old buildings. They're beautiful, and 
they're uniquely ours." Trozzolo, a 
graduate of the business school of the 
University of Chicago, was talking 
about the River Quay, a project he in- 
itiated for the oldest quarter of 
downtown Kansas City, Mo, near the 
site of the steamboat landing "Kan- 
sas,” so named as early as 1838. For a 
year and a half he had things hum- 
ming. Today the River Quay is little 
more than a bombed-out memory 
About 35 blocks south is Westport, 
first platted in 1835; this area under- 
went a restoration program in 1972 
shortly after River Quay and has stead- 
ily prospered. 

What happened to River Quay? 
Trozzolo blames local business leaders 
and City Hall for lack of financial sup- 
port and for treating the Quay not as a 
community but as an entertainment 
spot, almost a "Combat Zone." The 
project consisted essentially of only 
three and a half blocks; it never got 
past tracks and weeds to the Missouri 
River though Trozzolo envisioned a 
marina. Renovation was slight and 
cosmetic, mostly signs and paint. 

Then four murders committed 
elsewhere in the city were attributed to 
River Quay gangland disputes about 
go-go girls, parking lots, and other 
problems. There were fires, and a 
merchant was beaten to death in his 
shop. Two taverns were demolished 
by a force equal to 100 pounds of 
dynamite. Trozzolo sold most of his 
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interests in October, 1973, to Joseph 
Canizaro, a New Orleans developer 
who said he would seek urban rede- 
velopment authority for condemnation 
powers in a 40-block area, but Cani- 
zaro never got it. 

The number of bars grew to about 
30, disco girls and an X-rated house 
arrived. Artists and craftsmen— 
angered by the drunks, motorcycle 
noises, and rising rents—moved 
away. By the end of three years 
Canizaro said he had lost $750,000. 
He called the Quay a "bad dream," 
and his representatives retreated to 
New Orleans. Lawsuits followed 
Robert Berkebile, an architect who 
worked on the Quay concept for 
Canizaro, said the backbone of their 
strategy was redevelopment authority. 
"We could.see that without control it 
was a very fragile development." 

The Westport area by 1845 had be- 
come the eastern terminus of the 
Santa Fe Trail. Westport Square, a 
project, started shortly after River 


Quay, was backed by Business Men's 
Assurance Company of America; it 
also had the advantage of a location 
closer to residences, colleges, and to 
a shopping center dating from the 
1920s and still considered high class. 
Kansas City businessman Donald An- 
derson, who conceived Westport 
Square, said hé was inspired by 
Ghirardelli Square in San Francisco 
and by "European-scale neighbor- 
hoods, courtyards, surprises around 
the corner, and amenities." One of his 
partners was Robert Moore, an ar- 
chitect who collaborated with architect 
Stuart Hutchison. 

Ownership of Westport Square has 
changed. The development has won 
awards from the AIA and from the 
Municipal Art Commission, but Hutch- 
ison is most pleased by the voluntary 
design improvements it has inspired. 
[Donald Hoffman] 

Hoffman is a writer on urban design for 
The Kansas City Star. 
[News report continued on page 40] 
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Rockwell International specifies the finest quality draft- 
ing paper — Clearprint Paper — for its projects like the 
Space Shuttle Orbiter. 

Because Clearprint won't ghost. It's tough, it won't 
crack, or yellow with age. 

But don't just take our word. Send in the coupon, 
and put Clearprint Paper to the test. 

Then you'll know why companies like Rock- 
well International specify the paper we per- 
fected in 1933 — Clearprint Paper. 


The Space Shuttle: designed to be the 
keystone of the nation’s space program 
through the 1990's, the Space Shuttle is the 
first re-usable space transportation sys- 
tem. Rockwell International Space Divi- 
sion is integrating the system and 
developing the payload carrying 
Orbiter stage for NASA's Lyndon B. 
Johnson Space Center. One of a ser- 
ies covering historic Clearprint 
design events. 


Clearprint Pape , 1482 - 67th Street 
Emeryville lifornia 94608 
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Our mass 1 


medium ре / 
offers nothing 
concrete. 


Qasal. 


Lightweight QASAL? mineral fiber 
cement panels give you the effect of mass without 
the massive costs of concrete and heavy steel. 
QASAL goes on faster for added savings 
on tightly scheduled projects. 

And QASALS colors and textures 
transcend even the finest grades of white, 
hand-rubbed concrete. 

QASAL. Better than concrete, at a better 
price. 

Write for details: Facad® Group, Glasweld 
International Inc., One Embarcadero Center, 
Suite 611, San Francisco, CA 94111. 
415/981-3385. 


See Sweets file 7.5/Gla. 
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NEW 
SITELITE 5 


for the added touch of beauty | 


Here's a bright, new design collection of 
graceful bollards and indirect mid-level post 
lights...Square and round luminaires and 
poles, various heights, and companion 
models for wall mounting. Fresh, harmo- 
nious designs to help blend today's newly- 
created sites with their structures and 
total environment. 

SITELITE 5 from McPhilben. It's the 
added touch of beauty from the experts 
in outdoor lighting 


mcPhilben 


EE mc PHILBEN LIGHTING 
=m EMERSON ELECTRIC CO. 
IEMIERSON* 


270 LONG ISLAND EXPRESSWAY/ MELVILLE, N. Y. 11746 
CANADA:P.O. BOX 150, MARKHAM, ONTARIO 
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News report continued from page 32 
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SF firms design 
Alaska capital city 


San Francisco firms Bull Field Volk- 
mann Stockwell, architects, and 
Sedway-Cooke, planning, have won 
the contract in an invited competition 
to do the master plan for the proposed 
new capital city of Alaska. Alaskans 
have voted to move their capital from 
Juneau in the south to a site 70 miles 
north of Anchorage near Mt. McKinley, 
highest point in North America. 
Accepting the rugged landscape, 
the winning scheme places the city for 
30,000 on a ridge of between 700 and 
800 ft in elevation so that views of the 
mountain are unobstructed. The city 
plan is linear, following the topography 
with an east-west main street which 
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will combine government and busi- 
ness office buildings and commercial 
facilities. Covered arcades will line 
either side of the street for weather 
protection; above the street will be an 
indoor circulation system linking the 
buildings. The Commons will be a 
glass-enclosed landscaped circula- 
tion area joining the three branches of 
government: administrative, legisla- 
tive, and judicial. Promenades.open- 
ing south off the main street are 
planned to take advantage of the low 
winter sun and provide vistas of Mt. 
McKinley to the north 

The basic neighborhood unit will be 
1000 families living in detached 
houses centered around an elemen- 
tary school and general store. Options 
for other types of housing with greater 
[News report continued on page 42] 


New, factory-formed zinc roofing systems 


Wash. Installation: City Heating & Sheet Metal, Inc., Everett, Wash 
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Seattle Aquarium, Seattle, Wash, Architect: Fred Bassetti & Company, Installation: Pacific Rainier Roofing, Inc 


MICROZINC 70 
reduces on-site costs in Seattle 


Gravel Stops . Coping е Flashing Microzinc 70 pre-engineered c omponents. For further infor- 

«Fascia o Mansards mation, write today or call 615-639-8111. Now available! 
ditional lead roofing in two new Ball alloys: calcium/tin 

From Seattle to Savannah, Microzinc 70 is well known for or soft lead. 

its beautiful pre-weathered patina—but it is even more 

attractive in economical ways! Each Microzinc 70 system 

is delivered in pre-engineered form. Installation is so simple 

that on-site labor costs are substantially reduced. No clean- Metal 

ing, no special soldering tools, no painting needed—and - 

no priming should you want to paint. Once Microzinc 70 & Chemical 

is installed it becomes still more attractive... no mainte- Division 

nance problems; no leaks, no staining from run-off, and no 

rotted materials. Investigate the on-site cost savings of Greeneville, Tennessee 37743 (615) 639-8111 
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News report continued from page 40 


density will be provided. Transporta- 
tion from the residential areas to the 
city center will be a transit system of 
small buses operating on two inter- 
secting loops with a wait of only two 
minutes anticipated for rush hour; the 
lines would be within 1000 ft of the 
majority of homes. Buses would be the 
only vehicles on the main street. 


St. Louis 
museum addition 


The St. Louis Art Museum, designed 
by Cass Gilbert as the only permanent 
building for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition of 1904, is in full operation 
after more than two years of a $6.6 mil- 
lion restoration and renovation pro- 
gram. Coincidentally with the reopen- 
ing, the museum began construction 
of a $4 million office and service annex 
to be completed in 1979. Hardy 
Holzman Pfeiffer Associates of New 
York designed both the renovation 


Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer's addition to the St. Louis Art Museum 


and the annex, with Peckham & 
Guyton, St. Louis, as field architects 
and Kivett & Myers/Howard Needles 
Tammen & Bergendoff, Kansas City, 
as construction manager. 


"The interpretive restoration" 
reopened the principal cross axes of 
the museum and cut windows in 
facade niches. These afford orienta- 
[News report continued on page 45] 


NEW Target Tile & Stair Treads 


Specially compounded to offer all the features of 
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resilient, long-wearing rubber. Distinctively- 

styled to provide exceptional decorative 

opportunities. Outstanding flame retardant 
features. A must for egress areas. 


Write or call for mor 115. The R.C.A. Rubber Co., 
an Ohio Corporatior Ohio, 1833 t Market 
Ohio 44305. Phone (216) 784-1291 


ASTM-E84 
FLAME SPREAD RATING 
OF 25 OR LESS. 


TARGET 


TILE & TREADS 
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Fuel savings of up to 33 1/396 are reported after 
installation of draft-free replacement windows 
with AllianceWall porcelain panels. 


A one-inch insulated AllianceWall porcelain-on-steel 
panel provides approximately as much insulation as 
a 12-inch brick wall. That's why building managers 
are replacing excessive glass areas with these energy- 
saving insulated panels. When used in conjunction 
with new type aluminum and/or wooden replace- 
ment windows, they save loads of precious fuel. 
Some customers report savings up to 8° per month, 
per square foot of floor space after panels and re- 
placement windows have been installed. Shown 
here are three typical examples. Write or phone for 
complete information and prices. 


Alliancê Mall’ 9 


CORPORATION 


Gaskill St., Alliance, Ohio 44601 
(216) 823-1605 
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Integrated Ceiling Systems from Johns-Manville. 
Styling and performance from one source. 


J-M Integrated Ceilings are total 
systems including acoustical, air 
handling, suspension and Holo- 
phane" lighting components. Each 
component is designed and manu- 
factured to unite with every other. All 
backed by the Johns-Manville head- 
quarters team and a nationwide 
network of 125 sales representatives. 


New grid system. 
We've just introduced a new modular 
grid suspension. It's not only stronger, 
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it's better looking. And easier to 
install. With mitered flanges and a 
thru-regress at all intersections 

J-M systems can be adapted to a 
wide range of performance require- 
ments. We can even give you 
computer-calculated life cycle cost 
comparisons. 


Call us now. 


Learn more about Johns-Manville 
Integrated Ceiling Systems. Call your 
local J-M office, consult Sweet's, or 


write: Johns-Manville Sales Corp., 
Holophane Div., Р.О. Box 5108 – PA-3 
Denver, Colorado 80217. 


First Federal Savings and Loan Assn. of Charlotte 
County, Punta Gorda, Fla. 

Architect: Willard N. Bowman, Jr., Punta Gorda, Fla 
Integrated Ceiling Contractor 

Davidson and Son, Sarasota, Fla. 


JM 
Johns-Manville 
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tion to the Forest Park setting from 
within—a new experience for visitors. 
Original Beaux-Arts ornamentation 
and airy spaces obscured by altera- 
tions were reclaimed, and the renova- 
tion created 10,000 sq ft of new gallery 
space from old storage rooms and of- 
fices. 

The 45,000-sq-ft annex, to be con- 
nected with the main building by a 
sculpture garden and restaurant in a 
later stage, will be a stepped, four- 
level facility faced in horizontal bands 
of buff brick and opaque glass span- 


the allocation of land, resources, and 
public funds. 

The first of these meetings, to take 
place in San Antonio on March 17, will 
take up "Mobility and the Good Life." 
Coinciding with the establishment of 
the city's first metropolitan transit 
system—a bus system—the meeting 
is intended to assess transit strategies 
and their potential impact. Principal 
speakers will be Dr. Hans Blumenfeld 
of the University of Toronto, and Ken- 
neth Orsky of the Urban Mass Transit 
Administration. 

Collaborating with the San Antonio 
AIA on this program are the Metropoli- 


tan Transit Authority, the city depart- 
ment of planning, Centro 21 (a 
downtown development office with 
city and private support), Trinity Uni- 
versity, and the University of Texas at 
San Antonio, the local section of the 
American Institute of Planners, and the 
Alamo Area Council of Governments. 
Within the next 12 months other 
chapters including Houston, Austin, 
and Waco will schedule meetings 
which should go far to focus public at- 
tention on architectural and planning 
issues, both local and Texas-wide. 
[JMD] 
[News report continued on page 46] 


drels with solar bronze glass windows. 
It willincorporate a Murphy & Murphy | 
auditorium built in 1959 and will have | 
an underground corridor tothe тат | 
building. The new restaurant will liber- | 
ate the rear portico, where a sculpture 
deck has been built as the roof of the 
present restaurant, in place of monu- 
mental steps, which will be restored. 
This Palace of Art was based on the 
Baths of Caracalla and includes a 
spectacular sculpture hall with a 
barrel-vaulted ceiling 78 ft high which 
passes through the building between 
front and rear porticos. Skylighted ceil- 
ings of side galleries, which reach 
heights of 24 and 38 ft, have been re- 
fitted with new ultraviolet filtering 
glass. The present limestone building 
was the central unit of the Palace; vast 
matching extensions were removed 
after the World's Fair. The entire origi- 
nal complex was built in one year for 
$945,125.50. [George McCue] 


Texas architects to 
hold ‘town meetings’ 


A year-long series of “town meetings” 
sponsored by local chapters of the 
Texas Society of Architects, in col- 
laboration with other local groups, will 
examine aspects of the subject, 
“Texas—The Quality of Life." Initiated 
by any of the 17 chapters electing to 
participate, these town meetings will 
be supported by services and funding | 
from the Texas Society. 
Society President Preston Bolton | 
said the purpose is to help maintain or 
enhance the quality of life in a time of 
change, and he stressed the needto | 
channel the rapid growth of Texas into 
"quality growth," recognizing the hard 
choices to be made (even in Texas) in 


ranite. 


Tough enough to take the 


TYPICAL STEP ARRANGEMENT 


thunder of 10 billion feet. 


' SLOPING-BOTTOM STEPS OVER SLOPING 
SLAB OR STRINGERS 


What else but granite can take 38 years of wear and weather without fading, 
staining, or showing measurable wear? That's what made Cold Spring granite 
the ideal choice for the Banker's Life Insurance Building when it was built in 
Des Moines, lowa, in 1939. And that same unique combination of beauty and 
unsurpassed durability make it ideal for today's floors, facades, core walls, 


steps, malls and walkways — wherever you need maxi- 
mum durability that's virtually maintenance-free. 


For more information, plus a free copy of our 16-page, 
full color catalog showing all 18 Cold Spring colors avail- 
able, call toll free 800-328-7038. In Minnesota, call (612) 
685-3621. Or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company, Dept. р.з 


202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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IN A BIG HURRY. 


Delta handles more over-the- 
counter shipments of 50 Ibs. 
or less than any other certif- 
icated airline. What's more, 
DASH serves 85 U.S. cities plus 
San Juan. Any package up to 
90 inches, width + length + 
height, and up to 50 pounds is 
acceptable. DASH packages 
accepted at airport ticket 
counters up to 30 minutes 
before flight time, up to 60 
minutes at cargo terminals. 
The charge for DASH ship- 
ments between any two of 
Delta's domestic cities is $30. 
Rate is $25 between Dallas/ 
Ft.Worth and Los Angeles or 
San Diego or San Francisco. 
There is an extra charge for 
pick-up and delivery. For 
pick-up and delivery, call 800- 
638-7333, toll free. (In Balti- 
more, call 269-6393). Special 
DASH airbill provides speedy 
documentation. Special DASH 
bag makes identification easy. 
DASH shipments are prepaid. 
You may pay for your ship- 
ment with cash or approved 
credit or an acceptable major 
credit card. For full details on 
rates and shipping information 
call your nearest Delta air 
cargo representative. 
ADELTA 


The arîne run by oroteswonais 


DELTA IS READY WHEN YOU ARE" 
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News report continued from page 45 


Calendar 


Through Mar. 26. "Le Corbusier: Ar- 
chitectural Drawings," Museum of 
Modern Art, New York 

Mar. 5-Apr. 1. "Тһе Architecture of 
James Stirling: Four Works," Graham 
Foundation, Chicago. Subsequent ex- 
hibits: June 25-July 22. University of 
Washington, Seattle; Aug. 13-Sept. 9. 
Baltimore Museum of Art; Oct. 8-Nov. 
4. Moore College, Philadelphia. 

Mar. 16-17. Barrier-free buildings 
workshop '78, presented by Progres- 
sive Architecture, San Francisco. Sub- 
sequent workshops: Apr. 3-4. Hous- 
ton; Apr. 10-11. New York; Apr. 17-18. 
Chicago; May 1-2. Atlanta. 

Mar. 16-31. Exhibit of Charles Pollock 
sculptures and drawings, sponsored 
by Thonet Industries, at their show- 
room, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
Apr. 5-10. Society of Architectural His- 
torians annual meeting, St. Anthony 
Hotel, San Antonio 

Apr. 8-11. Environmental Design Re- 
search Association annual confer- 
ence, University of Arizona, Tucson. 
Apr. 14-15. "Positions in Architecture 
11" symposium, Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence. 

Apr. 15. Postmark deadline for entries 
to "Innovations in Housing" awards 
program, sponsored by American 
Plywood Association, Progressive Ar- 
chitecture, and Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. Mail entries to: Innovations in 
Housing, P.O. Box 2277, Tacoma, Wa 
98401. 

Apr. 17-19. Annual apartment 
builder/developer conference and ex- 
position, Georgia World Congress 
Center, Atlanta. 

May 15-20. International Federation of 
Interior Designers world congress, 
Washington, DC 

May 21-24. American Institute of Ar- 
chitects annual convention, Dallas 
June 14-16. NEOCON, National Ex- 
position of Contract Interior Furnish- 
ings, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
June 18-21. Construction Specifica- 
tions Institute annual convention, San 
Antonio. 

July 22-25. American Society of Inte- 
rior Designers national conference, 
Washington, DC. 

[News report continued on page 49] 


— proven in multi-story de- 
partment stores, manufactur- 
ing plants, distribution cen- 
ters and airports from New 
York to Hong Kong. 

— protective cover holds 
items in place until dis- 
charged. 

— requires minimum space 
to quickly, safely, gently move 
an almost unlimited variety 
of items vertically to heights 
in excess of 50 feet. 

= Random shapes and 
dimensions 

= Continuous flow without 
singulation 

=m As many as 40 loads/ 
minute 

= Automatic interface with 
horizontal conveying systems 
Call or write for information. 


W&H CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, INC. 


120 Asia Place 
Carlstadt, N.J. 07072 
(201) 933-7840 


"We sell practical solutions to materials handling problems 
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Lazarus Wool Elegance 


Quick! Which upholstery fabric is both 
more durable and less costly? 


Believe it or not, it's the Lazarus fabric, called Wool Elegance. It's so plush, we 
just had to show it sideways. Wool Elegance by Lazarus is more "plush" than a 
“mohair plush”. But don't let the richer look fool you. Lazarus Wool Elegance 
costs less and lasts longer. 

Wool Elegance was exclusively designed by Lazarus with a double warp to 
give you a deeper, more elegant pile. A tighter weave and heavier face yarns of 
100% wool make Wool Elegance much more durable, and totally stable. 

Lazarus has captured a mood of muted, subtle sophistication in Wool Elegance. 

Wool Elegance. One more reason to make Lazarus your primary source for 
fabrics. 

18 inch memo samples are available from our regional sales offices on request 
for all drapery and upholstery goods within just 48 hours. Contact the Lazarus 
sales representative or showroom nearest you. To talk to a customer service 
representative, call The Primary Source collect at (212) 736-6200. 
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Sales Representatives · Atlanta (404) 261-7225 + Boston (617) 787-3964 - Denver (303) 343-4148 + 
Detroit (313) 941-7228 - Dallas (214) 243-4003 - Philadelphia (215) 725-9009 - San Diego (714) 271-6100 
Showrooms + New York (212) 736-6200 + Chicago (312) 329-1690 + Los Angeles (213) 559-6690 • 
San Francisco (415) 398-1172 - Seattle (206) 454-2139 
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URE! 


structure is a g 

What could be more practic 

dramatic shelters for an outdoor music 
amphitheater? Or more graceful tham 
this white tensio. structure at the 
Aspen Design Conference in Colorado? 
Or more eye-catching than these unique 
sunshades? 

When your imagination calls up 
sweeping curvilinear sha or great 
enclosed space, Helios Tension Products 
are the people to bring your ideas into 
existence. We're specialists in helping 
architects produce inn membrane 
structures. We can tell you if your design 
concept can be built and exactly how. 
Our expertise includes design and 
engineering, fabrication and erection. It's 
a total comprehensive service 
unmatched in the U.S. 


FORMS 


Е you have a project where a mem- 
brane structure may be the answer, or if 
you'd just like more information for future 
reference, write and tell us: Dept. P-3. 
Helios Tension Products, Inc., 1602 
Tacoma Way, Redwood City, CA 94063. 
Telephone: (415) 364-1770, Telex 345590. 


HELIOS TENSION PRODUCTS, INC. 


Soft Shell Structures Division 
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News report 


In progress 


1 Soviet embassy—Ground has been broken 
on the $70-million Soviet Union Embassy in 
Washington, DC, on a 12-acre site north of 
Georgetown. Completion is anticipated for the 
early 1980s. Soviet chief architect Mikhail 
Posokhin designed the complex and selected 
the architectural office of John Carl Warnecke & 
Associates to be his local associate; Boris Illar- 
ionov is head of the Soviet architectural/ 
engineering team on the project. The com- 
pound will consist of: phase one, housing of 165 
apartments, school, clubhouse, health clinic, 
swimming pool, and cafeteria; phase two, 
nine-story office building, ambassador's resi- 
dence including concert hall, state dining hall, 
and reception hall. The project is supposed to 
coincide "brick-for-brick" with construction of 
the new United States Embassy in Moscow and 
has been in negotiation for 15 years; however, 
permission was granted for the Soviets to start 
construction before work began on the Amer- 
ican embassy. 


2 United States Embassy—The State De- 
partment has confirmed that construction of the 
U.S. Embassy complex (P/A, Dec. 1974, p. 45) 
will begin in the spring with completion of the 
eight-story chancery portion expected to coin- 
cide with that of the Russian Embassy now 
under construction in Washington, DC. The en- 
closed park scheme by Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, San Francisco, and Gruzen & Partners, 
New York, was designed to create a "strong 
sense of community" while avoiding "overt 
monumentality." Two rows of terraced town- 
houses for Embassy personnel will border a 
central park on the east and west sides; a 
school will form the north enclosing element 
Service facilities and parking located beneath 
the landscaped common will be accessible at 
grade on the west due to the natural slope of the 
site. 


3 Laclede's Landing—Bi-State Development 
Agency, which operates the St. Louis area's 
transit system, plans to open executive/ 
administrative offices by 1979 in a renovated 
tobacco warehouse, the largest element of La- 
clede's Landing, a nine-block riverfront district 
just north of the Gateway Arch. Design and re- 
modeling are by SRT Associates/JG Randle & 
Associates, a joint venture. Part of the renova- 
tion will include a roof garden and open plan of- 
fices with task/ambient lighting. 
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4 Mitchell/Giurgola office building—The New 
York office of Mitchell/Giurgola has designed a 
15-story, 250,000-sq-ft speculative office build- 
ing for an urban renewal site along the Connect- 
icut Turnpike in downtown Stamford, Ct. Eleven 
stories of office space will be placed above four 
of parking; as required by zoning, the top of the 
parking structure will be a landscaped plaza 
eventually to be connected with other buildings 
in the development strip. The building faces an 
exit ramp of the turnpike, and its front forms a 
gateway on a scale relative to the automobile. 
Office floors will wrap around three sides of an 
atrium. The developer of the $10-million building 
is the F.D. Rich Company of Stamford. Comple- 
tion is set for mid-1979. 


5 Mixed use in Washington Schematic 
plans have been completed for a mixed-use 
project including 200 apartments at Thomas 
Circle, next to the Madison Hotel, in Washing- 
ton, DC. Recreational facilities including a rac- 
quet club will be part of the development as well 
as offices and retail space. DRG Ventures of 
Washington is the developer; Thompson, Ven- 
tulett, Stainback & Associates of Atlanta are the 
architects. 


6 Colony Square redone—Atlanta's Colony 
Square, by Jova, Daniels, Busby of Atlanta, has 
come under the control of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company following bankruptcy; Prudential 
has hired Atlanta architects Thompson, Ven- 
tulett, Stainback & Associates and interior de- 
signers Howard Hirsch & Associates of Beverly 
Hills for remodeling of the complex, at an esti- 
mated cost of $4.5 million. Office blocks and the 
hotel will be linked at the retail mall level with.a 
town square environment; the ice rink will be re- 
placed by a landscaped cocktail lounge; and 
the hotel lobby will be extensively redecorated. 
A much-needed visitor arrival area will be 
added on Peachtree Street 


7 Tax abatement applied—A unique applica- 
tion of a tax incentive granting abatements to 
developers while earmarking for the city a per- 
centage of net profits has opened the way for the 
building of a 1400-room hotel in New York on the 
E. 42 St. site of the inoperative Commodore 
Hotel. The Commodore's structure will be the 
framework for the new Hyatt Regency New York; 
architects Gruzen & Partners, New York, will en- 
close the Commodore's brick walls with a mir- 
rored bronze-tinted glass skin. The interior will 
contain a three-story-high atrium lobby and a 
cocktail lounge cantilevered over the 42 St. 
Sidewalk as a canopy for the entrance. Comple- 
tion is anticipated for 1980. The developer is 
Wembley Realty, subsidiary of the Trump Or- 
ganization, and the Hyatt Corporation. The tax 
plan is administered through the innovative New 
York State Urban Development Corporation, 
which owns the Commodore and is leasing it to 
the developers 
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Оне performance after another, you'll find the 
'astelli name catching on. The Axis 4000 seating 
system is an integral part of any theatre experience. 
It provides the kind of dramatic impact demanded 
by v 1g programs. With i ngeable parts 
and accessories to accommodate critical audiences 
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Introduction: Campus architecture 


The new college try 


An institution active in the ongoing formulation of 
social values, the university expresses much about 
its attitudes in the architectural choices it makes. 


Inthe lasttwo decades it seems that universities and 
colleges have been intent on corroding in the name of 
Modern Architecture any kind of quality their traditional 
campuses offered. Results ranged from overcooked ex- 
travaganzas that have little to do with existing context, to 
underdone derivatives that have little to do with design. 
None of this is over. It is exhilarating, however, to see 
some different attempts being made—attempts to recog- 
nize the special characteristics of the setting, to build 
upon them, and with them—where design doesn't mean 
destruction. If one goes by the examples shown on the fol- 
lowing pages, Columbia University has pursued this path 
in an exemplary manner. These recent works exhibit a re- 
spect for the past architectural heritage by recycling and 
renovating existing structures, and by a contextual ap- 
proach toward new construction. 

This attitude is grounded in "economy" in its truest 
sense. One building is placed atop part of another (Fair- 
child Center, p. 54); another building is underneath a 
courtyard and in borrowed basement space of surround- 
ing buildings (Avery Library extension, p. 60); yet another 
is a converted nursing home (Hogan Hall, p. 62); another 
occupies renovated spaces of a former drama club 
(Greene Hall, p. 64). Part of this philosophy of “nonar- 
chitecture" was reflected in I.M. Pei's master plan of 1969. 
The plan drew attention to Columbia's catacomb-like in- 
frastructure below grade where space existed to expand 
in the tight urban situation. 

But Columbia is also relying more on participation 
now—not just in terms of its heeding student criticism fol- 
lowing the riots of 1968, but also in looking to its architec- 
tural school for advice on decisions about new construc- 
tion. Thus James S. Polshek, dean of the architecture 
School, has taken an increasingly active role as a special 
advisor to Columbia's president, and works often with 
campus architect D. Dean Telfer in recommending ar- 
chitects to be interviewed. While the university seeks ar- 
chitects from the general profession, it has in these four 


Courtesy Columbia University 


Columbia College 49 St. and Madison, 1880s. 


cases hired architects from its own faculty. The results 
show a vast improvement over previous (and recent) ef- 
forts. Perhaps it helps to have a potentially vocal chorus of 
Critics—whether students or peers—around; perhaps 
first-hand knowledge of the functional and psychological 
needs of the place extracts additional time and more sen- 
Sitivity from the architects involved. 

There are disadvantages of course: sometimes col- 
leagues hate to criticize the architect for fear of creating ill 
will; and should the building have serious defects, the uni- 
versity may find itself having to sue an employee. There is 
no assurance that if such a hire-within-the-ranks policy 
were mandated it would work as well in every instance. 
Nor for that matter is every effort that is guided by this de- 
sign attitude above reproach. For this reason, P/A dis- 
cusses elements of a solution that may fall short of the in- 
tent or general expectations. 

A contextual approach, however, does not have to be 
limited to any orthodox kind of response, such as one 
grounded in literal allusions to a historical style. This is 
seen clearly at Fairchild Center where Mitchell/Giurgola 
has engaged in a structuralist form of contextualism— 
where the classical-style architecture nearby is referred to 
through proportions of the screen walls’ panels and the 
rhythmic progression of open and closed planes. 

Similarly the Science Center at Wellesley College (p. 70) 
pursues a more "disparate" kind of contextualism in a rural 
setting. Here a current vocabulary is juxtaposed with a 
Collegiate Gothic vocabulary, the two unified by syntacti- 
cal links: stylistic similarities give way to an understanding 
of Gothic architecture's "progressive divisibility” (to use 
Erwin Panofsky's term) that makes perceptible the visually 
and structurally logical hierarchy of its parts and pieces. 

Yet on the other hand, college buildings are still de- 
Signed as pyrotechnical displays of virtuosity to seize 
upon the collective fantasies of their users. In the case of 
the Student Union at San Francisco State University, 

(p. 66), we're not sure whose fantasy life, the architects' or 

the students' has been seized most. It indicates that there 

are professionals and universities out there who do not want 
theirarchitectureto be contextual, self-effacing, modest, or 
hidden. Whateverthe case, this is indeed a pluralistic time. 

[Suzanne Stephens] 
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Fairchild Center, Columbia University, New York 


Hail Columbia 


Mitchell/Giurgola's brilliant solution 
to problems of site and surroundings 
gives Columbia a great new building. 


Columbia University has long occupied a 
central place in the architectural life of 
America. Its Avery Library is the world's 
largest and most important architectural 
archive, an essential resource for histo- 
rians and scholars. Its architecture school 
is among the nation's best, and has pro- 
duced some of our greatest architects and 
architectural educators. Its art history de- 
partment has been the spawning ground 
for many important careers, and for a dec- 
ade was headed by the greatest architec- 
tural historian of our time, the late Rudolf 
Wittkower. Its campus design by McKim, 
Mead & White is today recognized as a 
classic of Beaux-Arts planning principles, 
and its centerpiece—the majestic Low 
Memorial Library—is appreciated as a 
masterwork of its architect, Charles Follen 
McKim. Only in its own campus architec- 
ture of the past half century has Columbia 
not lived up to its role as a major force in 
shaping the architectural taste of our coun- 
try: a classic case of the cobbler's family 
going without shoes. 

Originally planned in 1894 (see "The 
Design of Columbia in the 1890s, McKim 
and His Client," by Francesco Passanti, 
Journal of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians, May 1977), the Columbia campus, 
in its first three decades on Morningside 
Heights, saw the orderly development of 
its component parts along the lines set out 
in McKim's initial scheme. For the most 
part the first buildings were look-alike 
classroom structures, but occasionally an 
important building would surpass the 
norm: I.N. Phelps Stokes's St. Paul's 
Chapel of 1904 is a work of considerable 
grace and dignity. 

But with the completion in 1926 of John 
Jay Hall, a high-rise dormitory, came the 
first radical departure from the carefully 
maintained building height that was an in- 
tegral part of McKim's plan and which 
gave the campus its sense of unity and 
coherence. James Gamble Rogers' Butler 
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Library of 1934 is such a dreary affair that it 
is hard to believe that it is by the same 
hand that gave Yale its incomparable col- 
leges of the 1920s and 1930s. And al- 
though some of Columbia's architecture 
before World War II might have been 
banal, the general level of design there in 
the 1950s and 1960s ranged from the 
awful to the execrable. One after another, 
the buildings of the past 25 years used up 
precious space on the compact campus, 
adding to the bleak urbanism that increas- 
ingly encroached upon the once-beautiful 
enclave. 


Up against the wall 
To try to determine which of those build- 
ings is worst is a fruitless task, for, to 
paraphrase Tolstoy, every unhappy build- 
ing is unhappy after its own fashion. But 
the recognition that the buildings were 
very bad indeed was the first step on Co- 
lumbia's road to restitution. The Cox 
Commission, set up after the student re- 
bellion of 1968 to determine the causes of 
campus unrest which captured headlines 
around the world, found that the depress- 
ing physical environment at Columbia 
had played a significant part in fomenting 
student dissatisfaction with the university 
and its policies. After all, weren't the ar- 
chitecture students considered the most 
radical of those in the uprising, and was it 
not a protest against a projected gym- 
nasium insensitively sited on public park 
land adjacent to Columbia that set off the 
1968 riots? Thereafter, the university 
began to pay more attention to the quality 
ofits architecture, and now, at last, the fruits 
of the effort are beginning to be seen. 
Some of the results have been blatantly 
cosmetic, such as the gift by alumni of a 
preposterous, five-story-high, 23-ton 
bronze sculpture by the late Jacques 
Lipschitz that has been placed in front of 
Harrison & Abramovitz's dismal Law 
School building of 1961. But other efforts 
have been more significant, and finally Co- 
lumbia is emerging from an architectural 
wilderness through which it has wandered 
for many years. And its proudest evidence 
of that emergence is its new biology labo- 


ratory building, the Sherman Fairchild 
Center for the Life Sciences. 

Under the guidance of James Polshek, 
dean of the Columbia School of Architec- 
ture, and D. Dean Telfer, the campus ar- 
chitect, the university wisely and un- 
characteristically turned to its own best 
talent: the office of Romaldo Giurgola, who 
is professor in the architecture school, was 
chosen for the job. From every outward 
sign, this was from the beginning an ex- 
tremely difficult commission, and the de- 
gree to which Mitchell/Giurgola triumphed 
over some great obstacles makes this 
achievement all the more impressive. 


Rise above it 

To begin with, there was the site, or, more 
accurately, the lack of it. It is hard to im- 
agine a more ungrateful location for any 
building. Set atop an existing five-story 
podium structure, Fairchild is tightly 
hemmed in on three sides by buildings: 
sedate old Schermerhorn, part of the origi- 
nal McKim, Mead & White ensemble, to the 
south; Seeley W. Mudd Hall, the grim 
home of the Columbia School of Engineer- 
ing, to the north; and the unspeakable Uris 
Hall, housing the Columbia Business 
School, to the west. Small and cramped, 
the site paradoxically offered the guaran- 
teed prospect of making any new building 
that rose there look good if only by com- 
parison with what surrounded it. 

But that, to say the least, was not good 
enough for Mitchell/Giurgola. “If any good 
result is to come out of architecture," ob- 
serves Romaldo Giurgola, "then it must 
start from the conceptual level. One must 
try to attack from a conceptual level what 
kind of function those various elements will 


The Sherman Fairchild Center for the Life 
Sciences (opposite page) is flanked on the right 
by Schermerhorn Hall and (barely visible) Avery 
Hall, home of Columbia's world-renowned Avery 
Architectural Library (see pp. 60-61) and the 
Columbia School of Architecture. To the left are 
the Collegiate Gothic tower of Teachers 
College—the only example of that style on the 
Columbia campus—and part of Uris Hall. 
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have, and the aesthetic is a result of it." 
The conception for Fairchild emerged from 
the physical realities of the situation. Be- 
cause of the existing podium below, the 
only structural option open to the ar- 
chitects was light steel framing, and the 
whole design in turn was calculated to 
reaffirm the lightness that the framing ex- 
pressed. That feeling of lightness was fur- 
ther emphasized through the major design 
element of the building's exterior: the 
screen of tile paneling hung from the steel 
Skeleton. "It makes clear the way it has 
been built," says Giurgola, further explain- 
ing that "no matter how hard you try, ma- 
sonry kills the nature of the structure. The 
paneling is a shield that emphasizes the 
lightness of the structure." 

The material used for the paneling has 
been the source of considerable, if unwar- 
ranted, misunderstanding. The warm, 
terra-cotta-colored tiles are not intended to 
mimic brick. Perhaps the chief misap- 
prehension among some campus observ- 
ers is that the tiles were meant, but fail, 
to "match" the material of the surrounding 
buildings. A perfect instance of the ineffi- 
cacy of that notion is the building just to the 
north of Fairchild, for in Mudd Hall the 
materials—brick, with pinkish gray granite 
for the base— carefully replicate those of 
the original McKim, Mead & White build- 
ings. But the design of the engineering 
building is so poor that it might as well 
have been made in the same cheap cinder 
block of its interiors as in the expensive 
materials actually used 

The new biology building is surrounded 
by buildings employing a number of differ- 
ent materials, so the assumption that its 
cladding refers to any one of them in par- 
ticular is misleading. In truth, the tile al- 
ludes to some of those materials, but it per- 
forms a more important function within the 
architects' conception. The white- 
enameled aluminum trim of the panels 
serves to make each discrete component 
of the exterior read individually, in much 
the way the nearby Neo-Renaissance 
buildings combine darker brick with lighter 
masonry trim. "I'm very afraid of sleek 
things," Giurgola admits, and the panels 
therefore avoid the overly facile legibility of 
many other curtain wall structures by 
stopping the eye during its exploration of 


Laboratories (top) were designed for possible 
future expansion or reduction. Overhead utilities 
were left exposed, and light fixtures run 
perpendicular to pipes to create a grid effect 
Ventilation ducts for labs lie behind exterior wall 
panels in the interstitial spaces of the double 
wall system. The glass enclosed stairway 
(bottom) is a departure from the usual treatment 
of the windows as voids. The east (at right in 
bottom photo) and west façades and the south 
facade (at left) cannot be seen at the same time 
from the surrounding plazas: photo taken from 
adjacent Schermerhorn Hall breaks the illusion 
that gives great visual variety to the exterior 
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the remarkably varied exteriors. The 
aluminum precast tile paneling was cho- 
sen because it reads with a thinness, but 
has the durability, that only a metal panel 
system could combine: the tiles add 
warmth that the architects wanted the 
building to express. The double wall plane 
which the panel creates works well in 
screening light along the east and west ex- 
posures of Fairchild (where the labs are 
located), and reduces glare in those sensi- 
tive work spaces. The extensive network of 
ventilation ducts that serves the laborato- 
ries is housed in the interstitial spaces be- 
tween the inner and outer walls, allowing 
the screen to be unbroken by the shapes 
of the ducts behind it. 


You've come a long way from St. Louis 
Much at Fairchild is strongly reminiscent of 
the work of Romaldo Giurgola's acknowl- 
edged master, Louis Kahn. The screen 
created by the hung wall paneling plays 
down the glazing behind it (save in the 
crystalline exterior stair well) and it creates 
the double layer effect—the "wall behind a 
ruin" —that was a favorite theme in Kahn's 
work. The so-called "served" and "ser- 
vant" spaces are rigorously separated and 
defined, and in the interiors pipes and 
utilities are left exposed. But the building's 
light and friendly feeling has little spiritual 
kinship with Kahn's two laboratory build- 
ings: the functionally disastrous Richards 
Laboratories of 1957-61 at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the solemn Salk Insti- 
tute of 1962-66 at La Jolla 


Three interiors at Fairchild: The 11th floor 
seminar room (top), above the cornice line of 
McKim, Mead & White's original campus, 

is used—with furniture removed—for 
departmental receptions. Galleries on each 
floor (middle) provide lounge facilities along the 
building's sunny southern exposure. Polished 
aluminum slat ceilings are used in public 
spaces throughout the building. Seminar room 
(bottom) has Arne Jacobsen molded plywood 
chairs. Recessed circular light fixtures and 
muted mauve walls give a vaguely Art Deco 
feeling to the interiors. 
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Fairchild Center 


Stirling and Gowan's Leicester Engineer- 
ing Building of 1959 is more like this both 
in its use of materials and in its similar 
triumph over a ludicrously limiting site. But 
the humane and organic architecture of 
Alvar Aalto provides an even better 
source. Both Giurgola himself and his staff 
architects on this project share a great en- 
thusiasm for the late Finnish architect. 
Mitchell/Giurgola's commission for a Volvo 
assembly plant in Virginia required visits to 
Scandinavia, where the architects saw a 
number of Aalto's works, and his general 
approach to design has been clearly, if 
nonspecifically, transmitted to the design 
of this building. 

Fairchild is entered from a long, gently 
ascending stairway that in its quiet, non- 
monumental way still manages to impress 
the feeling that one is entering a rather 
special place. The entry lobby immediately 
sets the tone for the rest of the building. 
The dropped ceiling of polished aluminum 
slats illusionistically heightens the low 
space. A stairway is painted with striped 
graphics in the pink-to-mauve tones which 
are used elsewhere in the building as well, 
and the elevator ceilings are wittily deco- 
rated with intersecting circles of smoked 
acrylic sheet that evoke the spirit of the 
compass-crazed later works of Wright. 

Rounded corners, shiny metal, and 
dusty colors all combine to create an at- 
mosphere that is reminiscent of the 1930s, 
though the interiors use Art Deco design 
only as a reference point in the way that 
the most inspired Neo-Classic design 
used the vocabulary, but not the syntax, of 
Classicism. That vocabulary is put to use 
with great affection and invention in many 
places at Fairchild. For instance, the ar- 
chetypal Deco motif of three horizontal 
lines is alluded to in the gray corner 
guards used in the laboratory corridors: a 
triple band is perceived as the small rub- 
ber protectors are seen in perspective 
down the hallway. A departmental mailbox 
is lightheartedly revivalist, and the round, 
indirect lighting fixtures in seminar rooms 
haven't been seen since the palmier days 
of Streamlined Modern. 

The organization of the interior spaces 
themselves was dictated by the desire to 
separate physically and to differentiate 
psychologically what Giurgola calls the 
"no-fooling-around sequence of laborato- 
ries and to contrast them with the more 
homelike space” of such communal areas 
as lounges and seminar rooms. This is 
executed with great finesse, and the build- 
ing's occupants feel it, by and large, to be 


In the gathering twilight, Fairchild (opposite 
page) dramatically reverses its solid/void 
composition as the recessed windows on the 
south facade glow with light: in the daylight, the 
double wall screen de-emphasizes the glazing 
behind it. The south facade houses public 
spaces and is wider than the lab areas behind 
it, preventing Fairchild's elevations from being 
read simultaneously а: campus level 


a very pleasant environment in which to 
work. The laboratories, offices, and other 
service facilities were designed in consul- 
tation with members of the biology de- 
partment, and have therefore achieved a 
rare degree of user satisfaction. 

Minor problems there assuredly have 
been, but the "tuning" of the complex 
mechanical system and technical ap- 
paratus continues in full expectation of a 
complete resolution of those imperfec- 
tions. And by all accounts, the building is 
performing its other great intended pur- 
pose quite well, too. For years, Columbia, 
because of the inadequate facilities en- 
dured by its biology department, found it 
virtually impossible to compete with other 
institutions in the recruitment of first-rate 
talent in that field, and the university's 
reputation in the life sciences dropped ac- 
cordingly. As the trump card in its plan to 
expand its faculty and research potential 
in the life sciences, this building enables 
Columbia to compete with the leading 
biology departments in the country. 

The laboratories in which that research 
will be done are unusually handsome and 
coherent. Ceilings were left exposed to 
provide access to the utilities that must 
frequently be adjusted. Light fixtures per- 
pendicular to the pipes and ducts form a 
grid pattern that makes a gesture toward 
design, even though similar exposure was 
one of the chief complaints at Kahn's 
Richards Labs, where build-up of dust 
proved to be troublesome to researchers. 

Future adaptability of the laboratory 
spaces—for their expansion, reduction, or 
conversion to other functions—was a 
major requirement of the client, and there- 
fore all planning was conceived with an 
eye toward those eventualities. Building 
atop an existing building, the architects 
were given a situation in which they could 
not provide the degree of rigidity that 
would have been possible had they been 
responsible for the foundations as well. It 
was therefore decided to move extremely 
sensitive equipment into adjacent Mudd 
Hall, rather than to raise significantly the 
cost of Fairchild by providing an expen- 
Sive, vibration-resistant concrete slab 
Core, an alternative which university offi- 
cials considered and rejected. 


In this light they shall see light 
Like many scientists, the users of Fairchild 
have a tendency to work late at night, and 
itis then that the building takes on further 
aspects of delight. If one of the great 
serendipities provided by Fairchild is the 
wonderful way in which it hides Mudd Hall 
from view as it is approached from the 
main campus, then nighttime is also the 
building's friend, as it obscures the con- 
tiguous eyesores and reveals new patterns 
created by the glowing fenestration. Fair- 
child shares that quality held alike by all 
great buildings: it makes you want to look 
atit, and that is no less true here at night 
than itis during the day. 

For a great building this is. Romaldo 
Giurgola has gathered about him an able 
group of young architects for this building, 
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and his project team for Fairchild —G. 
Daniel Perry, Steven Goldberg, and Dart 
Sageser—have helped to make this pos- 
sibly the best building yet from that office. 
Columbia now has a building that surpas- 
ses many of the highly vaunted monu- 
ments of the 1960s that were built at Yale, 
Harvard, and Penn while their Ivy League 
cousin languished in architectural limbo. 
Its faculty and alumni (this writer among 
the latter) have a building of which they 
can be proud. But most importantly, its ar- 
chitecture students now have before them, 
as they head into Avery Hall toward their 
drawing boards, the example of a building 
that, if they are very lucky, they might some 
day become good enough to equal. 
[Martin Filler] 


Data 

Project: Sherman Fairchild Center for the Life 
Sciences, Columbia University, New York. 
Architects: Mifchell/Giurgola Architects. Team: 
Romaldo Giurgola, G. Daniel Perry, Steven 
Goldberg, Dart Sageser, project architects; Jan 
Keane, Jack Cain, associates. 

Program: a biology research building contain- 
ing laboratories, offices, seminar rooms, librar- 
ies and lounges, for a small, tightly constricted 
site atop an existing five-story podium structure 
at a large urban university. 

Major materials: aluminum paneling precast 
with tile (exterior walls), gypsum board walls 
(interior); vinyl asbestos tile floors; exposed 
steel deck and aluminum plank ceilings; light- 
weight concrete on steel deck and liquid mem- 
brane roofs. (See Building materials, p. 120.) 
Mechanical system: steam heating; two-stage 
absorption air conditioning. 

Consultants: Joseph R. Loring Associates, 
mechanical engineers; Skilling, Helle, Chris- 
tiansen, Robertson, structural engineers; 
Howard Brandston, lighting; Earl L. Walls As- 
sociates, Michael Somin, project manager, lab- 
oratory systems; John O. Meadows, cost es- 
timator. 

Construction manager: Tishman Construction 
and Research Corp. 

Cost: $12,254 ,237/$103.84 per sq ft. 
Photography: Guy Sussman. 
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Avery Library extension, Columbia University, New York 


Beneath the 
halls of ivy 


Expanding underground proved to be 
the preferable way to add much needed 
space to Columbia's architecture 
library in a crowded campus setting. 


The Avery Library extension at Columbia 
University responds to a range of architec- 
tural issues bound up in its physical and 
historical contexts, the nature of its pro- 
gram, and the always present budgetary 
constraints. It is to Alexander Kouzmanoff 
& Associates' credit that the library exten- 
sion resolves most of these issues. 

As Chairman of the Division of Architec- 
ture in Columbia University's School of Ar- 
chitecture and Planning, Kouzmanoff was 
connected intimately with the functions of 
Avery Hall, designed in 1912 by Charles 
Follen McKim of McKim, Mead & White, 
whichhousesthe school andincomparable 
architectural library. 

If there are unsettling aspects or missed 
opportunities in the design solution, they 
result in large part from the complex set of 
financial and physical constraints. Two li- 
braries were to be merged in this 
extension—the 110,000-volume Avery ar- 
chitectural library and the 60,000-volume 
fine arts collection. Furthermore, the ar- 
chitectural school sorely needed an audito- 
rium, plus exhibition and reception space. 

Mindful of the vehement student criti- 
cism of Columbia's "expansionist" lean- 
ings in the 1968 riots, when Avery Hall was 
seized, Kouzmanoff, working closely with 
Avery librarian Adolf Placzek and others 
(see data), came up with the two-level un- 
derground building for the courtyard be- 
hind Avery. The 88' x 152' courtyard is en- 
closed by brick school buildings of similar 
neo-Renaissance design. 

The scheme developed places the li- 
brary on top of the auditorium/exhibit 
space, so that the new reading room could 
merge directly with the basement stacks of 
the old library and be linked directly to the 
McKim reading room on the main floor of 
Avery. By any structural reasoning, of 
course, the 150 psf live loads of the library 
stacks should have relegated it to a posi- 
tion underneath the auditorium, which 
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Idea for extension of building behind Avery Hall (at right) came from I M. Pei's master plan of 1968 
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READING ROOM (200 LEVEL) 


needed clear spans for sight lines. But, 
working with concrete slab-beam con- 
struction Kouzmanoff and structural en- 
gineers Geiger-Berger came up with а 
viable solution. (See data.) 

Besides structural considerations, 
mechanical ones were considerable; the 
new Avery extension seemed to be pre- 
empting the meeting ground for all the 
mechanical systems of four buildings 
around the court. The extension, as an 
underground building, had its own HVAC 
requirements, plus humidity and tempera- 
ture control for the rare books and draw- 
ings. Accommodating pipes and ducts 
became a minor obsession with Kouz- 
manoff, one he handled by furring out 
walls and changing ceiling heights in the 
reading room to define functional areas. 


Formal treatment 

To get natural light into the subterranean 
depths, Kouzmanoff installed two skylights 
in the courtyard: one over the stair leading 
down to the new reading room from the 
main floor of Avery; the second over a 
lightwell at the far wall, plunging down to 
the auditorium/exhibition level below. On 
entering the library, one first passes 
through the 50’ x 155’, 20-ft-high McKim 
reading room and then moves on axis 
down the stairs, with a glance through the 
skylight at Fayerweather Hall for orienta- 
tion. Downstairs, the central call desk 
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AUDITORIUM (100 LEVEL) e 2 
signifies straightforwardly the room's func- 
tion; 32-ft bays and dropped ceilings on 
either side of the axis indicate major read- 
ing spaces: Additional drops in ceiling 
heights and closer column spacing be- 
yond, then semi-enclosed and closed 
rooms, establish a clear hierarchy of use 
from the axis outward 

The most serious side effect of this or- 
ganization is that the library's center has 
been relocated. The McKim room now 
functions as an ante-chamber to the ex- 
tension, even though the architecture 
books and reading tables are located 
there. In the extension, the placement of 
the call desk interrupts the axial move- 
ment, leaving the issue of axis vs. center 
unresolved. And because of the axial 
alignment of the skylights and call desk, 
the lightwell at the end comes as a let- 
down; one expects something more than 
bare white walls as a terminus 

The auditorium level has a more con- 
Sistent axiality, and here the lightwell at the 
end of the axis provides a much needed 
point of orientation—a link to the outside 
world—and its double-height space de- 
fines a reception area. This level however, 
lacks the legibility of the separate func- 
tions and the sense of spaciousness found 
above. The entrance to the 400-seat au- 
ditorium is well defined—the function of 
the smaller lecture hall, its entrance, and 
classrooms wrapping around it, less so. 


Photos: Steven Kaplan 
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View from old reading room to new one 
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Reading room areas defined by 32-ft bays and changes in ceiling heights where ducts installed 


The quiet serenity of the white walls, oak 
furniture, and gray carpeted and red 
quarry tile interiors will be appreciated by 
readers. Kouzmanoff's details include 
clean edges on soffits, corners, and re- 
veals; the workmanship demanded of this 
approach is always there. But less suc- 
cessful is the visual juxtaposition of the old 
with the new. While his changes in walls 
and ceiling planes are expressive, they 
don't mold the space the way McKim's cof- 
fers and niches do. Important design ele- 
ments and details in the new reading 
room—such as the skylight ribs, handrails, 
and artificial lighting—lack the delicacy 
that the old work calls for. Even consider- 
ing the budget, less was attempted here to 
refer to the neo-Renaissance palazzo up- 
stairs than one might hope. Kouzmanoff 
might have been uncomfortable incor- 
porating historical allusion and other 
post-Modernisms in this extension but, in- 
terestingly, he does so in the outdoor court 
with the paving pattern, gates, lampposts 

The new Avery extension thus still leaves 
certain issues open regarding the adding 
of underground spaces onto existing ones 
What the architectural solution does 
achieve, however, is a high standard of 
design in terms of its organization of func- 
tions, its solution to technical and mechan- 
ical problems, and the creation of serene 
comfortable spaces to spend time— 
underground. [Suzanne Stephens] 


Data 


Project: Avery Library extension, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, NY 

Architects: Alexander Kouzmanoff, Architect, 
New York, NY, Kelton Painchaud, coordinator; 
Luellen Fields, Thomas Dahlquist, James Lan- 
caster, Sharon Howell, design team 

Site: a 25-ft-deep excavation under an 8B' x 
ard behind Avery Hall and under ad- 
jacent 30' x 212' Schermerhorn terrace 
Program: combined facilities for architectural 
library of the School of Architecture and Plan- 
ning (110,000 volumes) and fine arts library for 
the graduate department of art history and ar- 
cheology (60,000 volumes); lecture rooms, 
400-seat auditorium and exhibit/reception area. 
Total underg area, 50,000 sq ft 
Structure: concrete frame and slab on 16-ft 
module, expanded to 32-ft bays in main reading 
room and lecture hall. In major auditorium, two 
columns moved out of the grid for unobstructed 
sight lines rest on 3-ft-wide post-tensioned gird- 
ers. Floor slabs are cantilevered 12 ft out from 
columns to allow building to "breathe" and not 
disturb Avery foundations. Under Schermerhorn 
Terrace, the library reclaimed an additiona 
14,000 sq ft on two levels, for rare book and 
drawing stacks, in the shell of an old carpenter's 
shop by bracing and installing slab. 

Major materials: concrete, brick, oak, gypsum 
board. (See Building materials, p. 120.) 
Mechanical system: 1500 sq ft of space for 
equipment borrowed from offices base- 


From stairs one sees court through skylight 


Pavement pattern of court echoes architecture. 


ments of Schermerhorn and Fayerweather 

Halls. System relies on existing steam system 
plus special multi-zone a/c system with 95 per- 
cent efficiency infiltration air supply. 
Consultants: Geiger-Berger, structural en- 
gineers; Dubin-Bloome Associates, mechani- 
cal; Cyril Harris, acoustical consultant 

General contractor and construction man- 
agement: Tishman Construction & Research 
Client: Columbia University: James Stewart 
Polshek, Dean of the School of Architecture and 
Planning; Adolph Placzek, Avery librarian; War- 
ren J. Haas, University librarian 

Costs: approximately, $3,325,000, including all 
construction, excavation, gutting, etc.: approx- 
imately $60 per sq ft 
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A nursing home turned into dual use 
building for the university gives its 

architects opportunity to experiment 
with a contextual approach to design. 


With this project, Columbia University 
commissioned a small "unestablished" 
firm of architects, R.M. Kliment & Frances 
Halsband Architects, to undertake the 
conversion of a nursing home into a 
graduate residence and university offices. 
Kliment and Halsband, who teach in Co- 
lumbia's architecture school, have been 
developing their own kind of a restrained 
contextual approach to architecture that 
reveals affinities to the ideas of Louis 
Kahn, Romaldo Giurgola, and Robert Ven- 
turi, among others. 

Although the graduate residence is not 
their first work, this 72,380-sq-ft conversion 
is their largest to date. Parts of the effort 
come off exceedingly well, whereas others 
do not. Fortunately the elements that falter 
are not important to the functioning of the 
building, nor are they major formal intru- 
sions. But these attempts to accommodate 
new architecture to oid deserve comment 
because of the questions they raise about 
the way a contextually based architecture 
should elaborate on an existing architec- 
tural code. 

In undertaking feasibility study on this 
building designed by Trowbridge & 
Livingston (architects for the St. Regis 
Hotel) in 1898, the firm proposed that the 
first three floors be given over to 27,500 sq 
ftof controller's offices for the university. 
The other five floors were turned into four- 
and five-bedroom suites for 114 graduate 
students, with attic and roof converted to 
lounge and sundeck. 

Little change had to be undertaken 
structurally. The double-loaded corridors 
were narrowed to permit bath and kitchen 
cores to be installed in the suites, but 
soundproof masonry walls and high ceil- 
ings of the existing single rooms could be 
left. One stair was removed, while another 
was divided in two by a masonry wall to 
form two fire stairs. Besides installing new 
heating, plumbing and electrical systems, 
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the architects were responsible for the 
choice of the simple furnishings and the 
design of storage walls in the bedrooms. 

On the top of the building, the architects 
designed a student lounge near the laun- 
dry room to open onto a roof deck. The 
Skylight from the former interior stair ani- 
mates this space, along with wall surfaces 
and soffits painted pink and red to differ- 
entiate this ambience from the more se- 
date living quarters below. Outside walls of 
this rooftop house are stuccoed and 
painted a flamingo pink—a surprising 
touch of flamboyance that can only be 
seen from the roof level. 


Formal devices 

The itinerary students take from the street- 
level entrance to the rooftop is meant to 
operate as a sort of spatial reverberation or 
recall. The curved walls in the corridor and 
lounge entry on the top floor recall the 
bowed and inflected walls that form the 
student entrance from the street (see 
photos, street level, and lounge on 

top). The inside parapet wall on the roof 
is red brick to refer to the taller build- 
ings seen from this level; down at the 
street, Kliment and Halsband chose a 
buff-colored brick for the entry wall to refer 
to the brick of the nursing home and the 
facades of the townhouses along 114th 
Street. 

In axonometric, the idea behind the form 
of the entrance becomes clear: it takes the 
wall of the townhouses along the street as 
a departure point for its rhythm and shape 
of portal-like niches, stairs, stair landings, 
and a reverse curve rear wall. But as a 
realized composition, the effort doesn't 
come off: the rhythm is too closely spaced 
and too nervous in this collage of allusive 
elements. And the simple pipe railings are 
artful to the point of being finicky. It seems 
the architects tried too hard to refer to the 
perceived space, plane, line and volume 
ofthe nearby architecture—but instead of 
an extension that reinforces the perception 
of the context, they created a freestanding 
object that calls attention only to itself 

Elsewhere on the building elevations, 
the architects removed exterior fire es- 


View towards entrance to controller's offices. 


capes, repainted and cleaned the brick 
and removed the rotted copper cornice. 
Owing to the budget limitations, Kliment 
and Halsband replaced the cornice with a 
brick parapet, which they found had actu- 
ally been called for in the original Trow- 
bridge & Livingston working drawings. Un- 
fortunately however, the parapet doesn't 
read as emphatically as the copper cor- 
nice did. The architects wanted to allude to 
the coursing of the brick on the lower floors 
near the entrance, which in turn related to 
the townhouses nearby. But they chose to 
use bricks of a darker flash to create the 
Flemish bond pattern and, as they readily 
admit, the color differentiation is simply too 
subtle. 

Subtle also is the gray-blue color of the 
pipe railing that winds around the corner 
from the student entrance, reaching а 
crescendo at the stairs to the controllers" 
offices. But if the color is subtle, the florid 
twisting of the railing is not. 


Leaving well enough alone 

Inside, the offices were sensitively inserted 
into public spaces of the old nursing 

home. Clearly the most spectacular room 
is the old chapel, where the groined 
vaulted ceiling was retained and painted 
blue, with plaster ribs painted white. Sec- 
ond to that space is the old dining room, in 
which the architects designed light blue 
acoustic baffles edged with white wood 
trim to fit into coffers of the existing ceiling 
New lighting was installed, but with sus- 
pended white enamel fluorescent fixtures. 
Ample natural light is admitted to ground 
floor spaces through new pivoting win- 
dows (existing double-hung windows were 
kept in the floors above) 

Since ducts would have interfered with 
the ceiling, Kliment and Halsband installed 
the fin-tube radiators around the room at 
the sill line and painted them a separate 
color. In the conference room this 
wainscoting-like device works well: The 
existing pewter chandeliers are now 
dramatized strikingly by the simplicity and 
elegance of the blue-gray and white 
palette and the simple detailing 

The design of the main entry vestibule to 


The attic and roof were converted to lounge, roofdeck and laundry for student residence; floors in lounge are slate (left), while ceramic 
mosaic tile surfaces all corridor floors (right). Colors here are vibrant pinks; on residential corridors, they are kept to a blue and gray palette 


Sculptured brick wall was built to define the 
student entrance leading to separate lobby 
and to relate to older architecture of street 


these offices is strange, however. Much 
like a small house within a hallway, the ves- 
tibule is solid with glazing above to admit 
light into the lobby. Despite its gray-blue 
wallboard and wood capping, it is too 
cumbersome for this small area. The jogs 
inthe planes of the enclosing walls, which 
appear to echo the configuration of the 
student entry wall, don't sufficiently bow to 
the actual space it occupies 

These comments might appear overly 
concerned with formal detail, in light of the 
photogenic results. They are made primar- 
ily because this talented firm has obviously 
given these contextual gestures consider- 
able thought. But such gestures seem to 
work best when the architects let the exist- 
ing architecture predominate and 
dramatize it in the simplest way possible. 
Where Kliment and Halsband start anew 
(student entrance, handrails, controller s 
vestibule) there is too much left unresolved 
as to how the new design should acknowl- 
edge the old. Aside from these observa- 
tions the project is to be commended not 
only for its thoughtful organization, but for 
its general simplicity and sensitivity in 
fitting new uses into old spaces 
[Suzanne Stephens] 


Data 


Project: Frank Smithwick Hogan Hall, Columbia 


University, New York 

Architects: R.M. Kliment & Frances Halsband, 
Architects; John Philip Hesslein, Jennie Young, 
project architects 

Site: 12,615-sq-ft lot at 114 St. and Broadway 
Program: graduate student residence of four- 
and five-bedroom suites for 114 students and 
offices of the controller, Columbia University, to- 
taling 72,380 sq ft gross, 27,500 sq ft, offices. 
Structural system: existing building, steel 
beam and girders, masonry bearing walls, cast 
iron columns 

Major materi brick, ceramic mosaic floor 
tile, carpeting, gypsum board. (See Building 
materials, p. 120.) 

Mechanical system: steam htg; ducted а/с 
Consultants: Flack & Kurtz, mechanical; 
Robert Silman Associates, structural; Howard 
Brandston Lighting Design, lighting. 

General contractor: Blitman Construction 
Client: Columbia University; D. Dean Telfer, 
campus architect; Harris A. Schwartz, Director 
of University Residence Halls; David Halperin, 
Controller. 

Cost: $2.3 million for construction not including 
carpet and furnishings; $32.50 per sq ft 
Photography: Norman McGrath 


Handrails and lamp posts become central motif 
of controller's entrance (left) outside and in 
Security vestibule picks up design motifs. 


Two public spaces, a 55' x 30' dining hall 

and a 55' x 25' chapel were turned into 
clerical accounting offices. In chapel (above) 
ribs of groin vaults are painted white, surfaces 
blue, and white fluorescent fixtures are 
suspended from ceiling to keep architecture 
unobstructed 
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Jerome L. Greene Hall, Columbia University, New York 


Making it legal 


A renovation by Robert A.M. Stern gives 
the Columbia Law School needed room 
for offices and also an inviting lounge 
that is a popular campus rendezvous. 


When the Columbia University Law School 
building by Harrison & Abramovitz first 
opened in 1961, the popular campus 
epithet for the building was "the Toaster," 
since its shape and projecting "handles" 
rather closely resemble that kitchen 
appliance. But the name never really 
stuck, perhaps because it carried implica- 
tions of a warmth and domesticity which 
the building totally lacks. Aside from the 
sterile visage it casts across Amsterdam 
Avenue toward the main campus—the 
Law School dates from the time its ar- 
chitects were into framing their perennial 
vertical strip windows with brises soleil— 
its remoteness is further accentuated by 
the one-story podium on which it is set. 
The alleged main entrance is reached by 
crossing a raised plaza built over the 
street, but for the most part students tend 
to use the street-level doors that punctuate 
the chill, blank base. 


Nowhere to go, nowhere to hide 

Going inside, one moves into an atmos- 
phere that has all the intimacy and charm 
of the Port Authority Bus Terminal. The 
lounge facilities that originally were pro- 
vided by the Law School's architects have 
long since been commandeered by the 
school administration for other purposes. 
As a result, students there have had to re- 
sort to using the Law Library for other more 
diverse pursuits than poring over copies of 
Prosser on Torts and Rash on Real Proper- 
ty. Such makeshift arrangements certainly 
did not enhance the quality of life for the. 
law students, denizens as they are of one 
ofthe most ruthlessly competitive groves 
in Academe. 

With nowhere to go within the Law 
School building for more space, the uni- 
versity proposed the construction of a 
small building on the ground-level plaza 
directly behind the school to accommo- 
date new offices, lounges, and dining facil- 
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ities. The projected structure also would 
have formed both a closure to Sulzberger 
Plaza and a link with other east campus 
buildings as well: the School of Interna- 
tional Affairs and the dormitory complex 
now being planned by Gwathmey Siegel 
Architects for the site directly to the north. 

Robert A.M. Stern, professor in the uni- 
versity's School of Architecture, was cho- 
sen to prepare the design scheme. His first 
effort was a considerably grander concep- 
tion than the one actually executed. That 
abandoned project called for a new build- 
ing to link the Law School with a small, 
three-story wing of Johnson Hall, an adja- 
cent high-rise graduate women's dormi- 
tory. But the specter of economic cutbacks 
raised its emaciated head, and a new solu- 
tion, less costly and less commodious, had 
to be sought. 


Modesty is the best policy 

Columbia did what an ever-increasing 
number of institutions and individuals have 
been doing in the past few years: renovat- 
ing what they've got, rather than building 
anew and spending what they haven't got. 
Thus it was decided to establish the sorely 
needed new facilities in the wing of 
Johnson Hall with which the scrapped 
proposal would have connected. Now re- 
named Jerome L. Greene Hall in honor of its 
benefactor, the building was for many 
years the home of the Women's Faculty 
Club (now merged with its male counter- 
part next door and given the more egalita- 
rian name of the Faculty House). It later 
was used by the Columbia School of the 
Arts, and when Stern began work on this 
job, he found the lovely, though tepid, 
Adam interiors obscured under a coating 
of black paint, a remnant of the drama de- 
partment's previous occupancy. 

The architect's main cues for the restora- 
tion came from the clublike atmosphere 
thatthe interiors—replete with high ceil- 
ings and arched windows—seemed to 
suggest. Early on he decided "what was 
most needed was a set of rooms which 
one associates with the atmosphere of a 
law school, not with the antiseptic bus sta- 
tion modern of the real Law School." The 


FACULTY HOUSE 


THIRD FLOOR 


JOHNSON HALL 


FIRST FLOOR 


results Stern achieved are astonishingly 
simple, coming as they do from an ar- 
chitect previously distinguished for his ex- 
tremely complicated, busily inflected 
houses for the rich. This is a sensible job, 
modest but competent, appropriate for its 
program, its budget, and our times. 

Greene Hall sits on the vestigial alleyway 
thatis 117th St., a dead-end mugger's 
paradise leading to Morningside Park a 
few feet away, once deemed New York's 
unsafest place after dark. Security prob- 
lems are therefore a significant factor, and 
haveregrettably limited Greene Hall'suseat 
night. Butthe heavy use the lounge gets dur- 
ing the day more than makes up forit, lead- 
inglawstudentstocomplainthatinterlopers 
from elsewhere in the university sometimes 
make it difficult to find a place in the large, 
pleasant room. 


Knowing when to stop 

Coming into the building's vestibule (which 
goes off to the right into the lounge areas) 
one is confronted straight ahead by a curv- 
ing element leading to the stairway. This 
motif is actually one-half of the curving en- 
trance configuration used earlier by Stern 
in his Lang house of 1974: a treatment first 


devised by the ancient Romans, then re- 
vived by Stern's much-admired Sir Edwin 
Lutyens at Folly Farm—though in its cur- 
rent application Stern laughingly refers to it 
as "all folly and no farm." The steps them- 
selves lead to the second floor containing 
seminar and conference rooms, and the 
third floor, formerly the apartment of a 
Johnson Hall house mother, has been re- 
vamped for the Law School placement of- 
fice. A nicely detailed interior bridge links 
Greene Hall with the Faculty House, where 
an adjoining room might be refurbished to 
provide the dining facilities that had been 
called for in the first scheme but which did 
not survive the transition to the new 
make-do alternative 

The architect made a survey of club 
interiors in New York in preparation for this 
assignment, and came away "convinced 
that red and brown leather were manda- 
tory requirements for all clubs." Red and 
brown vinyl were chosen for the lounge's 
cushy couches as an economy measure, 
and throughout the building similar sav- 
ings were made, though Stern indulged 
the love of architects for the "originals" of 
modern furniture classics by going for the 
famous Prague chair by Josef Hoffmann 
not the cheaper Conran's knock-off. An 
oriental-style rug (alas, not an original 
from the university's very fine collection) 
brings warmth to the main lounge. There 
the walls are painted in creamy off-whites 
with just enough articulation to give them 
some visual interest without.the addition of 
art, which had not originally been planned 
on. As Stern correctly notes, most modern 
interiors look unfinished without something 
on the walls, and this was an attempt to 
avoid that vacant look with some grace 

Allin all, this is a decent, interesting 
piece of work from an architect who in the 
past has needed to be taken aside by a 
Dutch Uncle and be told, "Enough al- 
ready!" This job is proof that all the effects 
of the economic squeeze in architecture 
have not been bad. It is responsive to and 
responded to by its users, and its ultimate 
success is borne out by the most common 
refrain heard in the Greene Hall lounge: "Is 
this seat taken?" [Martin Filler] 


Greene Hall lounge (below and above right) is furnished to recreate traditional club ambiance. 


Stairway (above center) leads to second floor and interior bridge (above left) leading to Faculty House 


Data 

Project: Jerome L. Greene Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 

Architect: Robert А.М. Stern Architects 
Program: renovation of an existing three-story 
structure to provide lounges, offices, confer- 
ence and seminar rooms for the law school of a 
large urban university 

Major materials: gypsum board and painted 


К 
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plaster walls; oak, vinyl asbestos tile, and 
ceramic tile floors; incandescent lighting. (See 
Building materials, p. 120.) 

Consultants: Robert Silman Associates, struc- 
tural engineer; Meyer, Strong & Jones, mechan- 
ical engineer; Carroll Cline, lighting 

General contractor: James King & Sons 

Cost: $169,630/$33.80 per sq ft 

Photography: Edmund Stoecklein 
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Student Union, San Francisco State College 


Activism in concrete 


The centerpiece of a California campus 
is amonument to student participation, 
embodied in a bristling assemblage of 

forms recalling the late work of Corbu. 


The San Francisco State University Stu- 
dent Union presented here took a decade 
to realize. That decade turned out to be the 
most dramatic in American college history, 
one that dealt cruelly with the ideals of the 
young—and their elders. Because it 
sparked one of the period's major encoun- 
ters between the academic establishment 
and the radical students, the S.F. State 
building is freighted with past emotions 
The final design, though cast in a futurist 
mold, is also a period piece, a monument 
tothe beginning of the Aquarius Age 
which now seems so long ago. 

Tounderstand the building's extraordi- 
nary appearance on an otherwise mun- 
dane campus it is necessary to go back to 
those traumatic years, to review the first 
design which was virtually snatched away 
from the students as a means of reprisal 
for waywardness and insurrection. 

In the mid-1960s, S.F. State was one of 
the most radical campuses in the country, 
as notorious in some ways as U.C. Berke- 
ley. To effect greater participation in cam- 
pus affairs, students mobilized in many 
ways. The issue that became the ultimate 
firebrand was the student-controlled de- 
sign of their union, financed largely from 
student funds. Moshe Safdie received the 
commission. 

In Beyond Habitat, Safdie gives a mov- 
ing account of his two-year experience 
designing the union for and with the stu- 
dents. He begins by quoting the 1966 let- 
ter he received from the Associated Stu- 
dents saying in part: "We want a building 
. . . about what students are about— 
generous, exorbitant, energetic, anxious, 
frivolous, raw, shy, with some secret 
spaces and some intricate spaces. We 
would like to design and build our own 
building. . . . Since we cannot, we wish. . . 
to find an architect who will watch and lis- 
ten and interpret us and let us learn from 
him аз he learns from us." Much im- 


pressed, Safdie responded affirmatively 
and, one month later, flew to San Fran- 
cisco to be interviewed for the job with 
seven other architects. The campus at 
lunch time, he reports, evoked the image 
of a "biblical pasture." Feelings of kinship 
with the students enriched the program- 
ming experience, making the resultant de- 
Sign an intensely shared object for the ar- 
chitect, students, and concerned faculty. 

The design faced the major problems of 
compatibility with the existing buildings 
and the site, This was a dip in the open 
area of the campus where, say, 3000 to 
4000 students might converge from all di- 
rections at noontime. To handle the flow, 
Safdie conceived of a building "like a hol- 
low hill, light and translucent, arching over 
the cross-roads." Instead of walking 
around it, people would walk over and 
through it, as in a three-dimensional park, 
via a series of steps, terraces, and in- 
clined, landscaped planes. While provid- 
ing a focus for the campus, it would not 
compete architecturally with the banal 
buildings of the 1930s and 1940s. Inte- 
rior spaces would be generated by a 
“зрасе-такег”: combinations of a repeti- 
tive, open, structural element, in a variety 
of sizes and shapes, which would be divisi- 
ble or expandable. 

Safdie's account of being alternately 
buoyed up by the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents, the faculty, and the President, then 
cast down by the Machiavellian workings 
of the offices of the Chancellor, State Ar- 
chitect, Campus Architect, and finally the 
Trustees, makes painful reading. The final 
rejection of the design was linked to the 
dismissal of a controversial Black Panther 
lecturer, a student and faculty strike, and 
the resignation of the President, events 
which totally immobilized the campus in 
November 1968. 


New situation, new architect 

After a hiatus, the college held a limited 
competition in 1969 among local ar- 
chitects, and Paffard Keatinge Clay won. 
Prolonged by various delays, the design 
process consumed several years during 
which time the generation of students who 


Windows project from tilted pyramid wall (above). 
Artful gutters and scuppers (above and below) 
direct rainwater to some inconvenient spots. 


John Morris Dixon 
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One of the 17' x 17' p 


Student Union, San Francisco State 


orcelain-enameled doors 


"grooved on space" finished up and de- 
parted the scene. Before they left, about 
40 of them participated in an intense 
summer seminar with Clay in the early 
1970s. Here they designed interior furnish- 
ings such as hammocks to be slung be- 
tween the triangular supports of the 
pyramid interiors, carpeted forms, and 
wood paneling. 

There is some difference of opinion be- 
tween Clay and the students about 
whether these were the most important 
design issues. But in any case, the Central 
Office did not budget for such custom de- 
sign. In fact, the building's interior finishing 
is a continuing problem, chiefly with re- 
spect to the noise level. 

The main floor space, conceived as a 
diagonal street channeling campus traffic 
through great, pivoting, porcelain- 
enameled doors, conveys the excitement 
of movement and vitality. It also conveys 
the high volume of noise generated in the 
all-concrete structure. Since the architect 
went into bankruptcy just as the interior 
finishing phase was about to begin, he 
provided no supervision or aid in coping 
with this problem. Independent designers 
were hired who prescribed carpeting and 
tiling, but the results are not in harmony 
with the building itself. Nor has the noise 
problem been solved. On the basement 
level where there are other eating and rec- 
reation areas, noise adds to the unpleas- 
antness of a bomb-shelter ambience. The 
only restful areas—and such are needed 
because in this commuter college many 
students have nowhere else to go between 
classes—are the interiors of the two 
pyramids whose tiered spaces are heavily 
used. Called by Clay the Pyramids of Si- 
lence and Sound, one has a central hearth, 
the other a bank of TV's, but this is still 
more reposeful than the small mezzanine 
lounge below. 


Crystalline forms 

From the architect's perspective the build- 
ing's success lies in the expressive quality 
of its structural geometry. And indeed, by 
anyone's judgment, the structure is an 
eye-stopper. Two steel space-frame pyr- 
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amids, at 60-degree angles to each other 
facing west and northeast, rise from the 
roof of the base structure at an angle of 
22.5 degrees on their top surface and 45 
degrees on the bottom surface. Each con- 
tains a stairway leading to four partial 
floors which diminish in size as the 
pyramid tapers. The base of each is an 84-ft 
equilateral triangle. Originally the frames 
were to be steel pipe—less expensive, 
more efficient in supporting axial loads, 
and easier to adapt to multi-dimensional 
connections than trussed, wide-flange 
steel members. However, the loads were 
too great for pipe alone, so the frames 
were constructed of 12-in. and 14-in. 
wide-flange girders with 8-in. pipe as inte- 
rior members. Including the 2-in. steel 
decking on the upper surfaces, each pyr- 
amid contains about 150 tons of steel. 

The roof of the Pyramid of Sound has 
removable concrete benches, creating an 
outdoor amphitheater with an observation 
deck atthe top. The Pyramid of Silence is 
truncated on the vertical face to provide 
natural light and a view from its top floor. 
The undersides of the pyramids are 
sheathed in precast concrete panels, each 
weighing 6900 Ibs. These were set in 
place by fork lifts and, above the third 
level, by a 40-ft-long, counterweighted lift- 
ing device tilted at the required angle of 28 
degrees to the vertical 

The roof slab of the base structure 
serves as both a pedestal for the pyramids 
and a terrace. The 9-in. concrete slab was 
cast over 42-in.-deep reinforced concrete 
coffers supported by a steel frame consist- 
ing of 30-in. wide-flange steel girders with 
reinforced concrete crossmembers 
framed into ten 96-ft equilateral triangles. 
Heavier steel wide-flange girders had to 
be used in the roof framing to provide a 
clear span for the restaurant, part of which 
is also used as a theater. The roof slab also 
distributes some of the loads through a 
diaphragm action 

Twenty-two paired, diagonal box col- 
umns, tapered at both ends and weighing 
seven tons each, provide bracing against 
lateral loads and create a vertical truss 
system that frames the hexagonal build- 
ing. However, the hexagonal framing sys- 
tem could not be used to support the 
pyramids because Clay wished the outer 
edge of the pyramids to fall exactly on the 
grid line. Therefore, support columns for 
each pyramid— three 36-in.-diameter 
concrete columns housing a 20-in.-square 
steel box column at the prow and a 16-in.- 
square box column at each of the two rear 
points—had to be offset from the build- 
ing's grid system. The apparent integrity of 
the whole structure is actually formal, 
rather than structural. 

Nonstructural hyperbolic paraboloid 
walls of steel pipe, lath and plaster shield 
four sides of the building. Clay feels that 
these forms particularly enhance the 
sculptural quality of the building, providing 
a continually changing surface for the play 
of natural light outside and inside too, 
through skylights set inside the top of the 
walls. But the aesthetic qualities are com- 
promised by two things: first, the skylights 


seem to be favored by some users of the 
terrace above as trash receptacles; judg- 
ing by the contents, they are not on the 
maintenance schedules. Second, the curv- 
ing interior wall continuously frustrates 
bookshop managers who find no easy way 
to shelve books along it. 


User response 

It is not possible to predict future attitudes 
toward the building. When it opened in the 
fall of 1975, a poll indicated disapproval by 
two out of every three student-users. 
Clearly, the 1960s' cosmic design interests 
have come down to earth, focusing on 
everyday needs that might have been bet- 
ter served by a conventional building. Cur- 
rent views are best summed up by 
Samantha Graf, Assistant Director of the 
Union, who said, "It's kind of like trying to 
make a building out of the Statue of Lib- 
erty." [Sally Woodbridge] 


Data 


Project: Student Union, San Francisco State 
University, San Francisco, Ca. 

Architect: РаНага Keatinge Clay, San Fran- 
cisco 

Program: student center of about 137,000 sq ft, 
with eating, recreation, and lounge facilities, 
bookstore, student offices, exhibition spaces, 
and outdoor stalls for student sales of food, 
clothing, and crafts. Large roof areas reclaimed 
as terrace and amphitheater. Program was es- 
tablished through intensive student contact, 
seminars, and computerized questionnaires. 
Site: parklike area at center of urban campus, in 
area cleared of temporary buildings; surround- 
ing bulky multistory structures with repetitive, 
bland facades. Vehicular access to building 
only through tunnel to truck dock. 

Structural system: paired diagonal precast 
columns and cast-in-place vertical cylindrical 
columns at the main level support a triangular 
grid of steel beams, which in turn supports a 
42-in.-deep triangulated coffer system topped 
by a 9-in. concrete slab, forming a horizontal 
diaphragm. Massive box columns rising 
through this base structure support two steel- 
framed pyramidal structures rising 53 ft and 63 
ft above the principal roof slab. 

Major materials: exposed concrete framing, 
inside and outside; corrugated precast wall 
panels on pyramids and some other elements. 
Some ground-level walls nonstructural hyper- 
bolic paraboloid shells of steel pipe, lath, and 
plaster, Large porcelain-enameled entrance 
doors with colorful abstract designs by ar- 
chitect. (See Building materials, p. 120.) 
Consultants: G.L. Gendler & Associates, 
mechanical; Forell/Elsesser Engineers, Inc., 
structural 

Landscape architect: David Mayes. 

General contractor: Engstrum & Nourse 
Costs: $6.4 million (actual), $6.13 million (bid), 
$6 million (budgeted), $46.70 per sq ft, gross. 
Photography: Rob Super, except as noted. 
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Roof of north pyramid (top) forms bleachers. 
Warped planes and V columns (above and 
right) enliven cafeteria, but similar elements 

are obstructive in bookstore (below). In lobby 
(below right) triangular grid is apparent 
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Science Center, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Ma 


More Gothic than revival 


On bucolic Wellesley College campus, 
Perry, Dean, Stahl & Rogers' gleaming 
new Science Center gives its Neo-Gothic 
neighbors a fresh view of their sources. 


Wellesley College differs most from other 
American women's schools in that 
throughout much of its 108-year history it 
has created and maintained a very strong 
tradition in the sciences. Of the school's 
1800 students, 700 to 800 are typically en- 
rolled in courses that are offered through 
the 11 major science disciplines available. 

Until recently, those disciplines were 
scattered throughout a number of different 
buildings on the campus, following the 
way things were done when Wellesley set 
up its various science departments, in a 
period when the individual disciplines 
were considered to be much more dis- 
crete than they are now. Today, science 
strives for interdisciplinary communication, 
and this was not well accommodated. 

Those old divisions, however, were not 
the school's only problem. There was also 
a serious question about the laboratories, 
some of which were progressive in their 
time, but woefully out of step with the 
needs of today. Renovation of the old labs 
would have been very expensive, and it 
would have kept the school in the costly 
position of maintaining a number of sepa- 
rate single-use laboratories. 

Wellesley decided to upgrade and inte- 
grate all of its science facilities by renovat- 
ing an old building and building a new one 
attached to it. In this new Science Center 
complex are all of the laboratories, librar- 
ies, seminar rooms and classrooms, lec- 
ture halls, and faculty and administration 
offices for all of the 11 disciplines. 


The old building 

The old Sage Hall, which formerly housed 
the departments of botany and zoology, 
has now been completely renovated for 
classroom, seminar, laboratory, and fac- 
ulty office space. The two large lecture au- 
ditoriums occupying similar positions on 
the second and third floors at the foot of 
the Y-shaped building have been reno- 
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vated and retained for use for the whole 
center. Throughout Sage Hall the same 
color scheme, carpeting, and furnishings 
have been used as in the new building. 


The new building 

The new building is a 100' x 300' rein- 
forced concrete structure. Columns are 
placed 25 ft on center longitudinally, form- 
ing bays of various depths, with the 
deepest in the vertical zone that houses 
the open-plan library and laboratories, 
where one row of bays is 25' x 45'. 

The double-height library extending 
across the front of the building occupies 
the first two, narrower floors where the plan 
has been stepped back to position the 
ground floor adequately on the rising knoll. 
The two laboratory floors above extend 
forward one bay across the front of the 
building, and the four front fire stairs are 
extended one bay farther, their glass- 
enclosed metal cages hung from the top of 
the supporting structural bays. Although 
these bays may seem over-structured for 
their purpose, architect Charles Rogers 
explains that since they are simply a con- 
tinuation of the building's established 
structural system, their use was logical 
and did not appreciably add to cost. Ex- 
terior metal grating walkways extend the 
length of the building at the laboratory 
levels to form a continuous access route to 
the fire stairs. 

Throughout the building, concrete- 
supported metal members are painted 
blue, and metal elements they support, 
such as the walkways, stairs, and mullions, 
are painted orange, thus providing a 
hierarchy of color that is expressive of 
each element's function. The whole en- 
semble is masterfully worked out from a 
system of exposed columns, beams, 
ducts, and exhaust stacks, coupled with 
the colored metal elements and clear 
glass or translucent walls that indicate 
office spaces or laboratories beyond. 


The space between 

Open space between the new building 
and the near wing of Sage Hall has been 
roofed over to form an enclosed 60-ft-high 
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Science Center, Wellesley College 


SECTION A êm t ЕЁ: £ ^ 
Site conditions required ground level setback (above); buildings connect through atrium (below) 


skylighted atrium called "The Focus." 
Open-plan administrative offices are in this 
central circulation node that is the heart of 
the Science Center. This vast interior vol- 
ume is traversed by bridges that tie the 
whole complex together at three levels. At 
ground level the main route through the 
space follows the old path that used to 
lead to the back of Sage Hall 

The bridges, ramps, spiral stairs, bal- 
conies, and multiple levels of the ground 
plane activate this space to make it as 
dynamic as anything seen in some of the 
newer hotels. It is, of course, much less 
worked over than the Portman-like spaces, 
which 1$ to its credit, and it is altogether 
more likeable than those, because this 
was "found" space that was put to good 
use. But even though it may be less 
"worked" than those other spaces, one 
could complain that it is overstated, at 
least in the number of colors used at 
ground level. If the architects felt they 
needed to enliven the huge space with so 
many bold colors in the carpeting and fur- 
nishings, they have actually only detracted 
from its inherent vitality. 
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Service systems 

The front of the new building faces an 
open field which, during part of the year, 
becomes marshland along with some 
other areas of the campus. This condition 
influenced the siting of the building back 
on the knoll next to Sage Hall, and explains 
why it has a top-floor mechanical floor in- 
stead of a basement. All mechanical, elec- 
trical, and plumbing services drop from 
the mechanical penthouse between shear 
walls within a core area that runs next to 
the main longitudinal corridor. From the 
core, gas, air, vacuum, electricity, and 
water are then distributed transversely 
above the ceiling, dropping down wher- 
ever needed via hoses to the turrets, which 
then distribute the services to each stu- 
dent station. No services penetrate the 
carpeted floors except at the service core 
Only the exposed pyrex acid waste lines 
go through, and they can be easily 
capped if a change in laboratory design or 
function is called for 
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Atrium that connects old Sage Hall to new 
building is 60-ft-high sky’ 

by bridges at three level 

loun 

space. Old auditorium wing (below) forr 
enclosing wall of atrium, where windows have 


been mirrored to reflect vast space. Collection 
of stuffed animals from zoology é ntadd 
interest, and the same idea has been used in the 


library (following p with birds in 
Top floor of new building i " 
s into atrium (above, top right of photo) 
as mechanical penthouse is behind the long wall 
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In laboratories (facing page top right) all furniture is easily adjustable and can be adapted 


to various и 


in minutes. All services come from central core via ceiling before dropping to 


student stations. Study carrels (above) surround library (facing page) at perimeter of the 
building. Like laboratories, library is flexible; walls and shelving can be moved as needed 


Flexibility 
The system of services distribution, how- 
ever, illustrates only a part of the extraordi- 
nary flexibility possible within the building 
Because there are no permanent walls 
within the 100-ft-long laboratory areas 
(fume hoods, chalkboards, and tack- 
boards provide any needed "walls") 
Spaces can be easily arranged and rear- 
ranged as needs dictate. But the Wellesley 
laboratories go even one step further in 
terms of flexibility 

The handsome laboratory furniture, 
which was specially designed by the fac- 
ulty, the architects, and the manufacturers, 
is modular and freestanding. Its adaptabil- 
ity, coupled with the open plan and the 
services distribution, permits any lab to be 
altered, or converted from wet to dry uses, 
in about 35 minutes by two women. Be- 
cause the furniture is adjustable, and can 
also be fitted with various specialized work 
tops, it is interchangeable among all the 


disciplines using it. And although it was 
custom designed, it cost less than off-the- 
shelf products that were available, accord- 
ing to Rogers. Another advantage of hav- 
ing all the disciplines in one complex was 
that it allowed scientific instrumentation to 
be located in shared areas so that costly 
duplication could be avoided 
Consolidation of the disciplines also al- 
lowed the various libraries to be brought 
together, further encouraging the possibil- 
ity of cross-disciplinary communication. It 
also yields a practical educational advan- 
tage, as many students and faculty must 
often use more than one library. In the 
double-height library, perimeter study car- 
rels and lounge areas ring the ground floor 
stacks and seminar rooms, and at the 
mezzanine stack area the same scheme is 
repeated. The major ground-level circula- 
tion route that follows the old path to Sage 
Hall actually begins in front of the library, at 
the new main entrance to the whole com- 


plex, before snaking through the building 
to the elevator lobby and The Focus 


Modern Gothic? 

Buildings on the rolling, peaceful Wellesley 
campus are generally of the Collegiate 
Gothic variety, and many of them are 
handsome specimens of that type. It is 
something of a shock, then, when one 
comes to the gleaming, machinelike Sci- 
ence Center standing across a wide open 
field. But the sense of shock does not last, 
partly because of the undeniable elegance 
of the form, and also the realization that 
this building actually fits in quite nicely with 
those around it. After all, its antecedents 
and theirs are, in some respects, to be 
found in the same sources. With respect to 
its most obvious image, the new building 1$ 
much further removed from the sources 
than are those that found inspiration only in 
surface decoration. In terms of building 
theory and aesthetics, however, it may be 
alittle closer to the true meaning of the 
Gothic originals. [David Morton] 


Data 

Project: Wellesley College Science Center, 
Wellesley, Ma 

Architect: Perry, Dean, Stahl & Rogers, Inc., 
Boston, Ma; Charles F. Rogers II, architect, 
Peter А. Ringenbach, job captain; Stan Dunbar, 
project coordinator; Dell Mitchell, signage 

Site: building is placed on a knoll, facing open 
field through screen of trees. 

Program: to unite 11 academic science disci- 
plines in one complex of a 148,574-sq-ft new and 
an 89,000-sq-ft renovated building 

Structural system: exposed reinforced con- 
crete, designed in a simple orthogonal slab, rib, 
and beam system. Cast-in-place reinforced 
concrete foundation 

Major materials: reinforced concrete; light- 
weight structural steel roof; steel frame windows 
within square steel tube framing members; 
translucent fiberglass panels; ceiling of ex- 
posed structure and acoustic, concrete-coated 
wood-fiber plank-form board; built-up roofing; 
gypsum wall board partitions. (See Building 
materials, p. 120.) 

Mechanical system: existing building has 
perimeter two-pipe fan-coil system with ventila- 
tion air from two roof-top units; new building is 
served by four medium-pressure variable- 
volume air supply systems, ducts exposed; 
each branch terminates in constant variable- 
volume box with integral hot water reheat coil 
No perimeter radiation is used 

Consultants: John W. Nevins of Simpson, 
Gumpertz & Heger, Inc., structural; Robert L. 
Hough of Robert W. Sullivan, Inc., plumbing; 
Frederick L. Vegkley of McCarron, Hufnagle & 
Vegkley Associates, Inc., HVAC; John A. Gentili 
of McCarron, Hufnagle & Vegkley Associates, 
Inc., electrical; William Lam Associates, Inc., 
lighting; William J. Cavanaugh, acoustical. 
Landscape architect: John W. Frey of Mason & 
Frey 

General contractor: Kenneth F. Leach of 
George B.H. Macomber Co. 

Costs: $14.75 million fully equipped; $61.87 per 
sq ft 

Photography: © Edward Jacoby 
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Interior design: Garey Shirtmakers and Swirl showrooms, New York 


Two for the show 


Gwathmey Siegel Architects' fine new showrooms for 
two garment manufacturers in Rockefeller Center 

are executed with that firm's customary competence, 
and above all allow buyers to see the merchandise. 


New York is the center of America's garment and fashion 
industry, and as such, it has thousands of showrooms to 
display the bras and the girdles, the coats and the 
dresses, the jumpsuits, the caftans, and slacks that are 
made there. Those showrooms range from the designer 
salons where the best-dressed likes of Jackie O and Babe 
Paley check out the new Oscar de la Rentas and the new 
Bill Blasses, to those of the cut-rate manufacturers who 
make (in the words of one of Myron Cohen's inimitable 
garment center schticks) "the better brand of cheap junk." 
Recently, Gwathmey Siegel Architects was asked to do 
showrooms for two garment manufacturers within two 
blocks of one another in New York's Rockefeller Center, 
and the outcome is proof of the old garment trade saying, 
"You buy good, you have good." Both showrooms make 
clear, unobtrusive backgrounds for what is sold to the 
trade in each (men's shirts at Garey; women's housecoats 
and leisurewear at Swirl) and show those garments in at- 
mospheres that are elegant, sophisticated, simple, and 
clean. 

At Garey Shirtmakers, in the epigonal Time/Life building 
(technically part of Rockefeller Center though born too 
late), the architects were faced with the problem of placing 
three office/showrooms, a design office, a showroom, a 
reception area, and room for three secretaries within a 
small, very inflexible 2000 sq ft of space. In the architects’ 
first scheme, the rectangular space was to have been en- 
tered through a portal distinguished by glass blocks and 
an unusual pivot door. But Rockefeller Center prohibits 
alteration of the hallways, and a painted graphic design in 
a warm terra cotta color now marks the spot in the bleak 
corridor instead. 


Dancing on the ceiling 

The basic idea at Garey is so apparently simple that at 
first glance it might seem to fall into the "Why, / could have 
thought of that!” category. But you didn't. The architects 
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chose a "Layered Look" (to swipe the name of one of the 
fashion industry's favorite ploys for getting people to wear 
more clothes). But here, the layers perform to provide a 
sense of depth and visual interest, not a sense of abun- 
dance or conspicuous consumption. The five separated 
offices that face out to the street are fronted with frosted 
and clear glass sliding doors, the venetian blinds inside 
them offering further degrees of translucency and opacity. 
The sliding doors can be left open (making them visually 
disappear), or can be closed with blinds open, or closed 
with blinds shut: at some point in each day they are usually 
in some interesting pattern combining those options. The 
net effect is to make this space—extremely small for all 
that goes on inside it —seem much larger indeed. 

The color scheme at Garey is worked out in shades of 
gray, and once again (as notably as in their Shezan res- 
taurant of 1976 in New York), the architects show how a 
simple, neutral background need not be cold or forbid- 
ing. One factor contributing toward that feeling in both 
showrooms is the very sparing use of white. That color 
basically is reserved for ceilings in noncirculation areas, 
the corridor ceilings in both installations covered with the 
perforated, polished aluminum tiles that have become a 
Gwathmey Siegel trademark. Those ceiling tiles heighten 
(both figuratively and literally) our perception of the over- 
head space, and are a way for the architects to circumvent 
the limitations of the existing structures, interfering as they 
do with the development of vertical space, a key concern 
in Gwathmey Siegel's work. 


Limousine liberal 

Oak strip floors beneath those ceilings give something 
rich and warm for the aluminum to reflect, and the classic 
Corbusier bentwood chairs in a harmonizing blonde finish 
add to the tidy, no-nonsense feeling that pervades the 
shirt showroom. The ambience at Swirl seems considera- 
bly warmer and more voluptuous, though many of the 
same concepts are repeated there. The architects helped 
convince the owners of Swirl to rent an entire floor in one of 
the original Rockefeller Center buildings, permitting 

the incorporation of the elevator lobby into the design 
Scheme, an option of total design possible only if they alone 
were tenants on that floor. 


8 Utilities 


At Garey, sliding glass doors are combined with blinds to promote a feeling of 
depth in the relatively shallow space (above, below, bottom right) 


Secretaries' desks (above) are reflected in the 
firm's familiar polished aluminum ceiling tiles. 
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Gwathmey Siegel Showrooms 


Clothing display rack at Swirl showroom 


If Swirl has a warmer feeling than most Gwathmey 
Siegel commercial jobs to date, it is partly because of the 
browns, grays, and beiges that predominate there, with an 
even warmer red forming the backdrop for the Swirl 
logotype behind the reception area. Those awaiting ap- 
pointments are seated in one of two wonderful old 
armchairs which look like they could have come from a 
Michael Graves garage sale. They are actually old Cunard 
Line lounge chairs, reupholstered in the same gray 
limousine cloth that was sometimes used to cover seats of 
luxury automobiles in the days before sueded vinyl. Tra- 
ditional furniture can also be found in the executive offices 
at Swirl, a liberal departure from the rather stringent at- 
titudes of the architects in previous works, but "we've got- 
ten more tolerant about that kind of thing," allows Charles 
Gwathmey. As well he might, since the few old pieces 
never threaten to take over one's attention in a setting that 
might be neutral, but is never anonymous. 

The warmth expressed by the colors is further enhanced 
by the generous amounts of light that the showroom's 
four-directional exposure admits. The unusually deep-set 
windows—a feature shared by all first-generation Rocke- 
feller Center buildings—were left uncovered by the 
architects, since the activities that go on at Swirl need ac- 
cess to natural light for reference to color fidelity. An ar- 
rangement similar to that at Garey—outer offices walled 
with glass panels lined with venetian blinds—is used at 
Swirl, though in the latter the executive spaces are further 
differentiated by their not having the blinds at all. 


Curtain up, light the lights 

In the showroom areas themselves, more blinds cover the 
racks on which the company's samples are kept (fortu- 
nately out of sight, since the colors of the Swirl offerings 
tend toward the—shall we say—bright?), enabling a theat- 
rical, curtain-raising effect as the dresses are revealed for 
the delectation of the buyers. That device also allows for 
the visual separation of the different lines of leisurewear 
produced by such designers as Geoffrey Beene and Al- 
bert Nipon. That segregation was an important require- 
ment of the client, whose initial desire for clearly differ- 
entiated showrooms for each line was overcome by the 
architects’ solution. Floor-to-ceiling photographs of mod- 
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els wearing fashions by specific designers demarcate the 
showroom areas for each, and avoid breaking up the 
space, allowing the open-plan showroom space to read as 
one large, continuous room. 

Detailing at both showrooms is brought off with Gwath- 
mey Siegel's characteristic neatness and competence, 
making the installations look businesslike but not craven, 
clean but not obsessive, prosperous but not ostentatious. 
It has always been a source of some amazement that so 
many firms directly involved with the transmission of 
design—advertising agencies, publishers, clothing man- 
ufacturers and retailers among them—have often been so 
unconscious of the way that interior design transmits the 
quality of their own work. Working in surroundings de- 
signed with intelligence and skill might not help those who 
work there to reach new heights of creativity and success, 
but as the old saying goes, "It wouldn't hurt." 

Gwathmey Siegel Architects has developed a success- 
ful, but not glib, formula for the design of showrooms. That 
formula will lend itself well to the kind of wholesale 
knocking-off that inevitably happens to architect-designed 
commercial interiors of this sort—much as it does in the 
fashion industry itself. The cheaper imitations won't have 
the understated quality of the originals, but showrooms of 
every kind could benefit from some of the things seen at 
Garey Shirtmakers and Swirl. And if you come across a 
reminiscent version of either, beware the punchline of 
another Myron Cohen joke, about a much-cheaper-than- 
the-original knockoff: "It's exactly the same dress: same 
material, same buttons, same belt. So how do we manage 
to do it? Volume. And we use a cheaper buckle." 
[Martin Filler] 


Data 

Project: Garey Shirtmakers offices and showrooms, New York 
Architect: Gwathmey Siegel Architects 

Program: given 2000 sq ft rectangular space, with building window wall 
(south) parallel to corridor wall, to accommodate reception, waiting, three 
secretaries, three office/showroom spaces, one designer space, one 
showroom space 

Major materials: gypsum board, mirror, frosted glass and clear glass 
walls; oak strip and carpeted floors; polished aluminum tile and gypsum 
board ceilings; fluorescent and incandescent lighting. (See Building 
materials, p. 120.) 

General contractor: All-Building Construction Co. 

Cost: $30 per sq ft/approximately $60,000 total 

Photography: Norman McGrath 


Data 

Project: Swirl offices and showrooms, New York 

Architect: Gwathmey Siegel Architects 

Program: to design five showrooms, workroom, sales offices, executive 
offices, and conference room for apparel design firm on a single 6000- 
sq-ft floor 

Major materials: gypsum board, mirror, clear glass walls; oak strip and 
carpeted floors; polished aluminum tile, gypsum board, and painted ceil- 
ings; surface-mounted and recessed incandescent lighting. (See Build- 
ing materials, p. 120.) 

Consultants: Thomas Polise, mechanical engineer. 

General contractor: Rockefeller Center Construction Co 

Cost: $26 per sq ft/approximately $56,000 total 

Photography: Norman McGrath 


At Swirl, floor-to-ceiling photomurals define specific showroom areas 


- for designer lines (above) 
FLOOR PLAN 
SWIRL 


Private conference room (top) has reflective 
ceiling tiles, as do the corridors (below) 


Reception area (above, above right) has old Cunard Line lounge chairs 
Clothes racks in showroom (below) are concealed by venetian blinds. 
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Snyderman House, Fort Wayne, In 


Living in a work of art 


On west side of house are master bedroom, with terrace above, living room fireplace wall; seating area in living room opens up to the south 


A polychromed house in Indiana represents a step 
in the development of one of the country's most 
promising practitioner/theorists, Michael Graves. 


Architectural issues being debated these days may be 
described by any number of different labels, but most is- 
sues tend to focus on the search for a "meaningful" ar- 
chitecture. This kind of architecture is concerned with both 
thinking and feeling: that is, understanding the way people 
respond to architecture in terms of apperception, recall, 
and associations, and the manner in which they experi- 
ence architecture moving through space. This house de- 
signed by Michael Graves represents an interesting step 
in the development of one architect who is becoming in- 
creasingly recognized for trying intelligently and sensi- 
tively to solve these issues. 

Frankly, the Snyderman House does not totally fulfill the 
expectations fostered by the above statement. It repre- 
sents a point where certain ideas coalesced, while others 
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remain plainly unresolved. The house does reveal, how- 
ever, the potential of this architect to create great work, 
and recent projects (mentioned later) reflect lessons 
learned from his experiments here. Because of the 
house's successful fragments and particular spaces, be- 
cause of its manner of referring back to previous work as 
well as anticipating that which is to come, it will probably 
occupy a prominent place in the history of Michael 
Graves's oeuvre. 

Although the Snyderman House was not finished until 
ast year—and there is still additional work to be done—it 
was designed in 1969-70 (P/A, Jan. 1976, p. 68). Because 
of contractor problems and unforeseen delays, the house 
was a long time in construction. And due to the years it 
ook to complete, the design bears distinct traces of its 
early genesis. By now Graves's ideas on the referential 
aspect of architecture—references to itself, its past, its in- 
eraction with the natural world—are familiar. 

Graves's exploration of opposing themes in his work has 
ong informed his architecture with a certain resonance, 


guest v 


Snyderman House 


ove) and defines space (below) 


dimensional entity, forms the core o 
aq rtite organization. The 
of architectural elements in the house, s walls, portal, frame, piers 
windows, ba у, = ylight a and referential qualiti 
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with "meaning." The themes that most visibly find their ar- 
chitectural equivalents in this house focus on an inside- 
outside duality, the theme of natural world versus the 
man-made, and the public realm versus the private. The 
tension between these themes works surpassingly well in 
some places in this house; in other places less effectively. 


The natural and the man-made 

In exploring the theme of the natural world versus the 
man-made in the Snyderman House, Graves approaches 
the issues on several different levels. This house for a fam- 
ily of five on a 40-acre wooded site outside of Fort Wayne 
is very much tied physically and metaphorically to the 
natural landscape. Visual privacy was no problem. Using 
a quadrapartite organization on both levels Graves 
planned spaces to respond to the position of the sun 
throughout the day and to the magnificent views. The 
breakfast room and kitchen face east; living room, south; 
bedroom, west; with guest and children's rooms upstairs. 
The house is large—about 2500 sq ft on each of two floors. 
But within these zones, defined and subdivided by a grid 
of columns 16 ft on center, Graves inserted planes, curved 
and flat, to accommodate the separate activities taking 
place within that grid. 

Moving without and within the house one clearly per- 
семез the continuous open space interacting with this 
grid of round columns. Movement and functions are de- 
fined by planes and curved surfaces that are made 
opaque or transparent—or dematerialized—by being 
glazed, painted, pulled out from the building's frame, 
washed by a skylight above. Lowered ceilings push the 
space out laterally; double-height spaces expand it verti- 
cally. In this fluid domain where planes advance and re- 
cede, views of the surrounding landscape are revealed in 
a series of ways—some framed through clerestory slits, 
others framed within the building's (picture) frame, some 
(such as the south-facing living room wall) protected by 
overhangs, some simply open. 

Aside from the direct physical relationship with nature, 
there is a metaphorical one. A constant interplay between 
elements that signify the natural world—lyrical colors, cur- 
vilinear planes, sinuous lines—is maintained in opposition 
to the elements that signify man-made intervention— 
straight lines, flat planes, a regular frame, the color white. 

On the same level of reference is Graves's choice of 
colors inside and outside the house that pay homage to 
the landscape: green to foliage; blue, sky; yellow, sun; 
terra cotta, earth. In some cases Graves uses polychromy 
to reverse an effect created by form: for example the ex- 
terior wall of the guest suite is painted a light terra cotta to 
bring it down to earth, to keep the curved plane from being 
too ephemeral. The south elevation, however, where the 
wall plane is taut and flat, Graves softens and de- 
materializes with a skylike gray-blue color. Meanwhile 
other elevations are kept more strictly referential, such as 
the earth-brown chimney on the west elevation. 

Since the children were almost grown, the upstairs was 
viewed as a wing to be reserved for guests, with clients 
spending most of their time in their own quarters down- 
stairs. Thus the guest wing is located above the entry, but 
is differentiated from the rest of the house by being turned 
on an angle to the frame. Its curvilinear walls are visually 


SITE PLAN 


Legend 
1 Entry terrace 
2 Foyer 


3Living 

4 Dining 

5 Kitchen 

6 Breakfast 
7 Family 

8 Guest toilet 


GROUND FLOOR 


! 9 Master bedroom 
| 10Bedroom 

11 Bath 

12Study 

13 Void 

14 Roof terrace 

15 Terrace seating 
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Snyderman House 


Elements refer back to each other inside 
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detached from the exterior front plane established by the 
house's wood frame. From the driveway, these curved 
walls give these quarters a legibility in relation to the rest of 
the house and demarcate the entry under the volumetric 
overhang. 

This sense of open but partially closed space is per- 
ceived approaching the front door through the porchlike 
space, within the volume of the house but still out-of-doors 
(opposite). The entry anticipates the open-closed 
progression that continues to operate inside, upstairs, and 
outside again in this man-made artifact that mediates be- 
tween the occupants and the natural world. 


A sense of place 

In the movement between outside and inside Graves uses 
materials and line as well as color architecturally to formu- 
late the progression. On the outside of the building bal- 
conies, terraces, and stairs constantly break through the 
enclosing planes and frame of the house. Graves is at- 
tempting to do more than create gradual transitions from 
one domain to another: he is stressing a fluidity between 
inside and out, or as Ernst Cassirer has articulated this 
process, where each domain contains references to the 
other, each reflects the other and is reflected in the other. 

Thus the architecture expands its references beyond 
the man-made milieu versus nature. It is also se/f- 
referential. One architectural gesture refers to other ar- 
chitectural events occurring in the house. We see the main 
stair—a three-dimensional enclosure at the house's 
center—also referring to the space outside the house's 
walls where a balcony projects between framing members 
(photos, left). The memory of one space is built into the 
formation of the other. In the same way the balcony be- 
comes a fragment in an elevation that appears two- 
dimensional seen frontally from the drive. This elevation is 
recalled in the two-dimensional transposition—a mural 
that Graves painted on the dining room wall, which forms 
an interior "elevation" (photos, p. 86). 

A three-dimensional "transposition" of the house's ar- 
chitectural elements occurs with the stairwell, where walls, 
portals, frame, piers, windows, balcony, and skylight are 
all present, a distilled essence of the house. At the point of 
intersection of the four quadrants, the stairwell forms the 
core around which these spaces are organized. Mass, 
lines, planes, light, and space are brought together in an 
enclosed volurne: because of this system of references 
and its role as a center in the house, the stair becomes 
significant to the architectural experience. Its integration 
as a compositional, spatial, and referential entity make it 
one of the most successful places created in recent ar- 
chitecture. One effect, for example, is a view from the door 
of the guest suite out the west wall, framed by the por- 
ticolike yellow beam at the top of the stair and finally the 
window in the wall beyond (see cover). This plane, pulled 
away from the house's frame and washed in light from the 
glazing above, is painted green and will be surfaced in lat- 
ticework as a metaphorical gesture to a garden wall. 

In designing this building-within-a-building, Graves 
looked to Domenico da Cortona's stair at Chambord 
(1519-47), a cage in stone, as the departure point. In this 
case Graves used polychromed elements to give the 
sense of physicality to the stair—the gray walls alluding to 


Curved plane is pulled back from frame for balcony next to guest suite 


Stone; terra cotta walls to masonry. Beams, columns, and 
pipe railings echo the tension between space and void 
one sees in the double spiral motif of Chambord 

There is one problem, however. The stair as the func- 
tional core of the house works only when the upstairs is 
occupied, or when people are moving through the 
house—on the way, for example, to a party on the terrace 
Originally more bedrooms were to be included on the sec- 
ond floor, but as construction costs mounted, the terrace 
became larger. Because the owners live on the first floor 
most of the time, the focus of activities is not at the stair 
Core: it shifts from bedroom to living room (where the fire- 
place is pushed off center to the south end of the west 
wall) and to the kitchen/family room. 


A sense of enclosure 

The stair is experienced more as a lightwell or as piece of 
sculpture than as a vertical spiraling spatial entity. Yet it 
Still achieves a level of coherence, a sense of place, that 
sets it apart from the rest of the house. The house gener- 
ally appears too large for its complicated composition on 
the outside; its spaces within seem too fluid. The problem 
is peculiar: If the house were shrunk in size, the overall ef- 
fect would be too busy. If the house were stripped down 
and simplified to a more reductive form, its elements might 
lose their relation to the human sense of scale 

Yet one wants more oppositions: a solidity to counter- 
balance the house's spaciousness and lightness; a stasis 
and more of a sense of enclosure to oppose the fluidity; a 
denseness and compaction of volume and mass to 
counter-balance the transparency of taut planes and 
linear framing. The argument Geoffrey Scott makes in The 
Architecture of Humanism (Scribner & Sons, 1914, Peter 
Smith, 1965) constantly comes to mind when experiencing 
this house: that the dependence on physical firmness and 
security is as fundamental to architecture as the feeling of 
expansion conveyed by movement through space. 

The house represents too single-mindedly Graves's ex- 
ploration of ambiguity and a concern with grid and frame, 
within which the oppositions of space as pattern and 
space as volume interact. In spite of the insistence with 
which planes mold space within the legible frame, enclo- 
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Snyderman House 


East elevation, with its legible frame, receding curved plane, and diagonal stair, is recalled in composition of the interior (right) 


sure is perceived primarily as plane—opaque, transpar- 
ent, or pierced, flat or undulating—not as a volumetric 
enclosure one sees in the Crooks House (P/A, Jan. 1977, 
p. 52). There nature is harnessed in a volumetric interac- 
tion that creates a succession of centers through which 
one moves from the poché-like topiary enclosing a court to 
the skylit fireplace in the house itself. 

In Graves's development can be seen the interest in 
combining and synthesizing modernist notions of compo- 
sition (for example two-dimensional planes within a 
three-dimensional grid) with increasingly more literal ref- 
erences to architecture. These elements that invoke an ar- 
chitectural code of openings and enclosures—walls, win- 
dows, doors—and details such as moldings, fragments of 
pediments, latticework reflect an emphasis on the vertical 
surfaces seen frontally and registered by the bodily as- 
sociations most directly. The Claghorne House (P/A, April 
1975, p. 88) showed a more clear-cut step in this direction 
over the Snyderman House (The Claghorne was designed 
after the Synderman House but finished before it). The 
Crooks House represents yet another step—from empha- 
sis on vertical plane as plane to vertical plane as mass. 

Graves himself remarks that whereas with the Snyder- 
man House he wanted to extend the neo-platonic frame 
into the landscape with wall planes receding or varying 
from it, today he would not deploy those planes through 
space. He would make the house more compact, com- 
pressing the statement about the wall and frame so that 
they would be treated as surface tensions simultaneously 
interacting on the enclosing wall. 


The man-made and the natural 
A final point must be taken up with regard to Graves's ex- 
plorations. By designing so much structure in the Snyder- 
man House in a highly intricate open and closed manner, 
the architect heightens the vulnerabilities of tne man-made 
artifact to nature's intervention. There is a romantic de- 
fiance of nature's forces in this kind of conception, with its 
flat terraces and roof, overhangs, curved stucco walls, 
linear frame. Cracks, leaks, and peeling paint tell of the ex- 
treme climatic conditions typical in Fort Wayne. 

The battle scars, however, are not overwhelming and 
not completely the fault of the design: because of contrac- 
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tor problems the house was left exposed too long during 
construction. Considering that few workmen really sym- 

pathized with this kind of architecture—in fact many ob- 
jected to building this unorthodox house with all its com- 
plicated alignments and configurations—it is surprising 

that it turned out as well as it did. 

Architects like Graves come under much criticism from 
more pragmatically minded architects for designing com- 
plicated buildings that demand too much from current 
technologies, building materials, and labor. This is a dif- 
ficult issue: Should the architect turn down a commission 
because a certain kind of climate or labor force doesn't 
suit the sort of architecture he wants to investigate? Aside 
from the question of refusing commissions in a period 
when work isn't plentiful, how else is this sort of investiga- 
tion to be done? 

The architect can easily argue that since the house is 
not a matter of public responsibility, the decision is be- 
tween him and his clients. But the clients of course don't 
often know the burden they are assuming in building an 
experimental work of art. Clients of innovative architecture 
usually share similar unpredictable experiences, capped 
by curiosity seekers when the undertaking is finally com- 
pleted. Nobody has to go through this aggravation to pa- 
tronize other forms of culture. Buying a painting is easier. 

But you can't live in a painting. Here you can live in a 
work of art. It does require engagement in a domain where 
appearance and reality are constantly in dialogue and 
sometimes in rather direct confrontation. Fortunately these 
clients wanted that engagement. Other patrons of culture 
go to the theater or symphony hall to find their opposing 
themes; others would rather take their ambiguities with 
their bedtime reading. But clients of this kind of architec- 
ture live with it every day, interact with it, must respond 
continually to it. 

The Snyderman House's failings or weaknesses thus 
have to be seenin the context of what it represents to the ar- 
chitectural “culture” —a promising step toward an architec- 
tural synthesis of import by a talented architect; and what it 
represents for its clients—a step light-years away from the 
quotidian, one thatdemandedtheir commitmentintimeand 
money, andnowdemands their commitment of the mind and 
senses. [Suzanne Stephens] 


Project: Snyderman House, Fort Wayne, In 
Architect: Michael Graves, principal; Bruce 
Abbey, Robert Carey White, Peter Waldman, 
Christopher Chimera, Peter Carl, assistants 
Site: 40-acre wooded site about ten miles out- 
side of Fort Wayne 

Program: house 5500 sq ft, for a family of five, 
with separate entrances for children who are 
reaching adulthood; guest quarters 
Structure: concrete foundations; steel framing 
members; wood frame, walls, floor, roof. 

Major materials: wood, stucco finish on ex- 
terior, oak flooring, glazed tile, slate, gypsum 
wallboard. (See Building materials, p. 120.) 
Mechanical system: forced air system htg/a.c 
Consultants: Coe Matson & Matott, mechani- 
cal 

General contractor: Joy Snyderman 

Costs: withheld at request of client 
Photographer: © T. Kitajima RETORIA, except 
Eric Kuhn p. 81 top; and p. 87 top. 
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Progressive Architecture 


Invites you to an innovative two-day program on meeting 
the challenge of barrier-free facilities for the handicapped 


Partial Program Content 
Design Considerations and Standards 


Illustrated Survey of Access Problems 
and Solutions 


Product Selection and Specifications 
Problem-Solving Exercises & Evaluations 
Case Histories: Schools, Colleges, 
Institutional, Commercial & Public 
Buildings 

New Construction; Modification Projects 
Costs and Implementation 

Cost-Cutting Design Ideas 


Proposed Standards for Elementary 
School Children and Other Little People 


Disability Demonstrations 
Capabilities of the Disabled 
Public Laws, Agency Regulations, Codes 


Compliance Procedures; Enforcement 
Measures 


Tax Incentives, Insurance Benefits 


- И 002 58 
Choose from Five 
Convenient Locations: 


О SAN FRANCISCO 
March 16-17 


О HOUSTON 
April 3-4 


L] NEW YORK CITY 
April 10-11 


О CHICAGO 
April 17-18 


[] ATLANTA 
May 1-2 


BARRIER-FREE 
BUILDINGS 
WORKSHOP 
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Progressive Architecture offers you an unprecedented opportunity to 
improve your professional skills in this critical area—an entirely new 
and different program covering every aspect of barrier-free design and 
compliance, complete with case studies and imaginative graphics. 


The distinguished faculty will bring you a new understanding of the 
functional capabilities of the disabled to help you identify, define and 
respond to their design needs at minimal cost. Cost implications will 

be covered in detail, with practical problem-solving exercises to help 
you apply practical solutions. An exclusive, new multimedia presentation 
is integrated into the sessions for even more take-home benefits. 
Enrollments are limited, so register at once for the location of your 
choice. . 


Workshop Leaders 

MODERATOR: John Morris Dixon, FAIA, Editor, Progressive Architecture 
COORDINATOR: Ronald L. Mace, AIA 

and a Faculty of Leading Authorities on Barrier-Free Facilities 


———-€CUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Please send me complete details. 

Please register me for the Barrier-Free Workshop 78 at the location 
checked at left. | understand you will acknowledge this request promptly 
and will send me complete details, including hotel information. Fee is 
$265 per person. | understand the fee covers all sessions, two luncheons, 
refreshment breaks and Workshop materials, but not hotel rooms. 

This confirms my telephone reservation. O Check enclosed 


О Bill me (full fee payable in advance) 


Name. 


Title. 


Organization 


Street Tel. No | 


City. State. Zip. | 


Mail To: 
Progressive Architecture Barrier-Free Buildings Workshop 
P.O. Box 643, Menomonee Falls, WI 53051 


REGISTRATION 


— J 
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you create a desi ; 
h no two tiles will 


e identical, you ve 


Renaissance" is here. The brand- 

new glazed ceramic tile that 

creates walls of such drama — 

- other materials seem dull and 
repetitive Бу comparison. 

In Renaissance, every tile is 

unique in color and pattern. So 

the overall desian is as original 

as a work of art. And just 

as enduring. 

Renaissance outlives syn- 

thetic materials in every way 

because it's real ceramic tile. So 

the color and pattern won't fade. 

And with normal wear, the tiles 

won't scratch or stain. 

Renaissance comes in a variety of 
colors and sizes (shown: 4%" $45. 703 
Rn. Copper). And Redi-Set' pregrouted 
systems. Or for use with a colored 
grout. To find out more, visit any 
American Olean Color Center or 
Showroom or write to us at: 2497 
Cannon Avenue, Lansdale, Pa. 19446 
for free information and actual color 
chips of Renaissance. em 
It's the natural thing ME 


>= Olean 
ЗО USQ. "M Aiea Grow Crem, 


No. 359. 
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ur ceramic Tile 
is a natural... 
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for just about any area you can think of...floors, walls, counter tops... indoors 
and outdoors, commercial and residential. Our neutrals are subtle, our colors 
brilliant, our designs fantastic! The best ceramic, marble, terra cotta, quarry, 
rustic and frost-proof tiles from all over the world are waiting for you at one 
of our professionally staffed showrooms. Come see us soon or write for our 
catalogue on your company letterhead to 499P Old Nyack Turnpike, Spring 


Valley, N.Y. 10977. 


D&D Bidg., Suite 1716 
979 Third Avenu 
New York, N.Y 


32 МЕ. 39th $1 
Miami, Florida 33 
305 576-0414 


See us in Sweet's 


SHOWROOMS 
1444 Oaklawn Avenue, Suite 556 499 Old Nyack Turnpike 
Dallas, Texas 75207 Spring Valley, М.У. 10977 


914 352-7620 


Saw Mill River Road 
N.Y. 10523 
592-6330 Distributors in Major Cities 


430 E. Westfield Avenue 
Roselle Park, N.J. 07203 
201 245-3020 


Circle No. 360, on Reader Service Card 


BARBARA VANTREASE BEALL LTD. 


POOL INSTALLATION. BARBARA VANTREASE BEALL LTD. 


OUR WORLD OF 
CUSTOM TILE 
MAKES A WORLD 
OF DIFFERENCE! 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE OR CALL 
BARBARA VANTREASE BEALL LTD. 
23727 HAWTHORNE BOULEVARD 
TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 90505 
213/378-4410, 213/378-1233 
Circle No. 374, on Reader Service Card 


specify heatherbrown welsh quarry tiles... 

a distinctive, harmonious combination of natural earth brown tones; fired from 
the famous Welsh Marl Clays for almost a century. Known worldwide for beaut 
durability, safety, low-cost installation and easy maintenance. 


therbrown. 


imported by distributors: 
The Collection 118 East 26th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 55404 / 612-825-2444 


shep Designers Tile Gallery 65 South Colorado Boulevard 


Lou A. Gill Assoc. P.O. Box 61386 Dallas/Fort Worth Airport, Texas 

Marder Assoc., Inc. Plaza 16 East Lancaster Ave., Ardmore, Penn. 19003 / 2 642-2617 

Rudelle Myele 7551 Spring Lake Drive, Bethesda, Md. 20034 / 301-469-61 

Vanderlaan Tile Co. 136 East 57th Street, New York City, N.Y. 10022 / 212-838-6441 

Michael Vandever Assoc. 4265 Lemp Avenue, Studio City, Calif. 91604 / 213-877-5012 
27 Stanhope Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 Virginia Tile Co. 2773 John B. Street, Р.О. Box 1224, Warren, Mich. 48090 / 313-756-4770 
Tel. (617) 262-5594 • TWX 71 0-321-6840 Youngstown Design Center 435 Main Street, Youngstown, N.Y, 14174 / 716-745 3662 


Progres: Circle No. 370, on Rea Service Card 


Beautiful UEFA » 
shouldnt stop at entrance halls 
and bathrooms 


3 Glazed Italian Quarry Tile 
suitable for any floor, wall or counter 


that will enhance the appearance of any area 
substantially reduce labor costs. 


There is a Savoi 


and will 


С Strong wear surfaces 


O Lively designer patterns C] Non-absorbent 
for all living and tiles for exterior for commercial 
Е x : { 
work areas. o EUR Э use. installation. 
\ | 
\ ] 


avora. 


b. Á INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 60659 e 312/478-1041 


3 SLPGROUP CGO. 


3525 West Peterson Avenue ¢ 
Telex: 25-428. 
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Tile—now 
and forever 


Tile-making then and now: In 17th Century Holland, Clay was placed by hand into molds (left), 


Ceramic tile, which was once relegated to the bathroom 
or the kitchen, is once again returning to favor among 
design Professionals as Part of the widespread revival 
of natural materials. Moreover, it is another sign of 
America's new interest in learning how to build to last. 
Here is an overview of this encouraging development. 


fact that for certain installations Such as bathrooms, 
ceramic tile is used almost universally), the ceramic tile in- 


the ancient Egyptians. 

The pages of this magazine in the past few years have 
been filled with many examples of ceramic tile's increas- 
ng useina variety of applications, from Ueland & Junker's 


ug. 1976, p. 50), from the dazzling white floors of Moore 
ind Vedensky's Shinefield house in San Francisco (P/A, 
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red in kilns. Automated techniques (right) are most frequently used. today. 


Giving them what they want 
For instance, in Southern California, America's barometer 
of trends and its long-time leader in the consumption of 


ing to George N. Lavenberg, president of the Ceramic Tile 
Institute of America (with headquarters in Los Angeles), 
Some 90 percent of all kitchens in contractor houses being 
built in Southern California today have ceramic tile coun- 
tertops in their kitchens, as Opposed to the high-pressure 
laminate Countertops that still account for 90 percent of the 


floored in Plywood covered with carpet now are tiled once 
More. Entry halls in the More sought-after models have 


John Morris Dixon 


Ed Spiro 


David Morton 


Haag Bletter 
David Morton 


David Morton 


g e 
= = 
Hd 5 
3 3 
9 10 
Some highlights —old and newer—in the long history of Ceramic tile: ceramic found objects. 5 Delft Tile Museum Delft, the Netherlands, pre- 
1 Detail of the Madrassah Madir-i-Shah, Isfahan, Iran, 1706-14 The Serving examples from the great age of Dutch tile making. 6 Decorative 
legendary tile City of Persia, Isfahan has captivated Visitors since the 14th tile detail, depicting old Borough Hall Spire, Borough Hall station 7th 
Century. Near Eastern influences were transmitted by the Arabs as far Ave.-IRT subway line, circa 1905 Brooklyn, NY. (Photo Courtesy 
west as Spain. 2 Detail of Casa Vicens Barcelona, by Antonio Gaudí, Cooper-Hewitt Museum) 7 Detail of bathroom, Villa Savoye, Poissy-sur. 
1883-85, with Modifications by an associate, 1925-26. One of Саџагѕ Seine, France by Le Corbusier 1928-31 (see ill. 7. р. 97). B Paramount 
earlier buildings, this house for a Catalan tile manufacturer was part of Theater of the Arts Oakland, Ca by Miller & Pfleuger, 1931 restored 
the Mudéjar revival Which incorporated traditional Hispano-Moorish 1973 (see P/A, July 1974, pp. 50-57). 9 Bathroom and 10 living room 
motifs. 3 Doorway of EI Patio restaurant, Ybor City, Tampa, FI 19205, a Сһітпеуріесе, Saarinen House, Cranbrook Academy of Art Bloomfield 
fine example of the revival of Spanish forms in American states once col. Hills, Mi, by Eliel Saarinen, 1929 Showing Clearly the influence of turn-of 
onized by Spain. 4 Detail of Watts Towers, Los Angeles, by Simon Rodia the-century Viennese Sources in the elder Saarinen $ work, the interiors of 
1921-54, an exuberant folk art masterpiece using ceramic tile and other the president's residence have Pewabic tile made in Michigan 
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marketability turn so decisively to one material. 

One lesson these mass-housing experts have learned 
lately is that the public is demanding more quality for its 
ever-inflating housing dollar. While prices continue to rise, 
so dothe public's expectations about what they are get- 
ting for their money. Quite simply, tile spells quality, and 
does so in a way the average consumer can readily un- 
derstand. Tile bespeaks hand labor, warmth and genuine- 
ness, durability and permanence, and canny developers, 
not known for their love of anything that raises the price of 
a spec house, are reacting wisely and are putting their 
money where it counts. For they know that mass-produced 
housing is most likely sold (or not sold) by three areas: the 
entry, the kitchen, and the bathroom, and that the applica- 
tion of ceramic tile in any or all of those places nowadays 
can substantially increase the prospect of making a sale. 

Architects, too, have figured heavily in this develop- 
ment, though their motivations might not be so commer- 
cially inspired as those of mass-market contractors. Few 
major architects in the past two centuries have excluded 
ceramic tile from their materials lists, and even though the 
so-called post-Modernist architects have been particular 
champions of the renewed use of ceramic tile, it should not 
be forgotten that most of the Modern Movement's masters 
used ceramic tile as well. Architects, in short, have very 
long memories. The fact is that their profession—and its 
means of being taught and transmitted —provides a built-in 
mechanism for maintaining tradition. 


Of time and tile 

Ceramic tile is simply one of the oldest building materials 
known to mankind. It is an obvious relative of the sun-dried 
adobe brick which was used by primitive peoples around 
the world, but represents a further development over its 
precursor through the application of an early technology. 
Instead of being baked by the sun, ceramic tiles were fired 
in kilns, with vitreous glazes adding a further layer of pro- 
tection against the elements. Exactly where or when 
ceramic tile was first used is not precisely known, though it 
was undoubtedly somewhere in the "cradle of civilization" 
that stretched from the Nile to the Tigris and Euphrates. By 
4000 BC ceramic tile was already being used by the an- 
cient Egyptians, the siliceous sands of that desert king- 
dom perfectly suited to the manufacture of the glazed clay 
tiles that were fired to their characteristic turquoise irides- 
cence by the addition of copper compounds. The Assyr- 
ians and Babylonians used ceramic tiles too: in fact, a bet- 
ter facing material for harsh desert climates can scarcely 
be imagined, and its suitability for the physical conditions 
of those ancient civilizations cannot be discounted as the 
major factor for the prevalence of ceramic tile. 

If меге necessary to pick one building material which 
best embodies the transmission of artistic influences and 
ideas between cultures and across time, ceramic tile 
would be a very strong contender. This is most clearly 
demonstrated in the Near and Middle East, the regions 
wherein ceramic tile for thousands of years has received 
its widest use and most skillful refinement. The conquests 
of one victor after another in that part of the world left few 
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Game and Hunter pictorial tiles in bright polychrome surround library fire- 
place in a house near New York, by Charles Moore and Richard B. Oliver 
Tiles are imported from Holland by Country Floors, Inc., New York. 


regions ignorant of the manufacture of ceramic tile, but in 
time Persia emerged as the center of ceramic tile-making 
in the Near East. The city of Kashan (about 120 miles south 
of modern-day Tehran) became the center of the ceramic 
industry: to this day, the Parsi word for tile is kashi. Tech- 
niques for manufacturing and embellishing ceramic tile in 
Kashan reached unprecedented heights of invention and 
sophistication. Although the Mongol invasion of Persia in 
1219 brought most construction in that country to a halt for 
almost a century, the domination of the invaders also 
brought knowledge of ceramic manufacturing methods 
from China, likewise held under Mongol rule. This period, 
coinciding with the Yuan Dynasty in China (1280-1368) 
brought together the discoveries and techniques of mas- 
ters of fired earthenware at both ends of Asia, an interna- 
tional artistic communication over a vaster distance than 
perhaps at any time since the reign of Alexander the Great. 
During the 14th Century, the cities of Isfahan, Tabriz, Yezd, 
and Samarkand became legendary for the vivid beauty of 
the tile that bedazzled travelers who passed through those 
caravan stops then and ever after. 


Tile pandemic 

Around the Mediterranean Sea, a similar pattern of 
influence through domination emerged: the conquering 
Arab tribes brought ceramic tiles from the center of their 


Ceramic tile in a variety of recent architect-designed installations (oppo- 
site page): 1 Shinefield house, San Francisco, by Charles Moore and 
Dmitri Vedensky. Tile by Structural Stoneware, Minerva, Oh (P/A, Sept 
1977, pp. 80-83). 2 Junior department, Bonwit Teller, New York, by The 
Walker Group. Tile by American Olean, Lansdale, Pa. 3 Harristown Key 
Block/Phase |, Harrisburg, Pa, a joint venture by Lawrie + Green and 
Mitchell/Giurgola Architects. Tile by Gail Ceramics, Orange, Ca. 4 Detroit 
Plaza Hotel, Renaissance Center, Detroit by John Portman & Assocs. Tile 
by U.S. Ceramic Tile Co., Canton, О. 5 Century West Health Spa, Los 
Angeles, by George Nowak. Tile by Franciscan, from Interpace Согр., 
Los Angeles. 6 Men's furnishings department, Bloomingdale's, White 
Plains, NY, by Kennerly, Slomanson & Smith. Tile by Elon, New York 

7 Bathroom of Villa Savoye (see ill. 7, p. 95), inspiration for 10 Bathroom 
of Dunaway apartment, New York, by Gwathmey Siegel Architects. Tile 
by American Olean, Lansdale, Pa. 8 House in Captiva Island, Fl, by 
Charles W. Moore Assocs. Tile by Elon, New York. 9 Blanchard house, 
Anchor Bay, Ca, by Dmitri Vedensky. Tile by Earthstone 
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world to its very limits at the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
nomadic Arabs had no indigenous art forms of their own, 
but adopted and spread those of its conquered lands. The 
propagators of a new religion, they also held to a prohibi- 
tion against the depiction of any living being in public or re- 
ligious art and decoration, which affected the artistic con- 
tent of ceramic tiles in their sphere of influence to this day. 
The Arabs were also responsible for the spread of a new 
technique, originated in Persia, and now known by its 
Spanish name of cuerda seca. Previously, the use of more 
than one colored glaze on a ceramic tile necessitated the 
gouging of deep grooves between areas of different col- 
ors to prevent the glazing from running together. This new 
technique used a "dry cord" (actually a thin line) of pig- 
ment, mixed with a greasy material that evaporated during 
firing, to separate.the individual colors applied to seg- 
ments of the tile. 

Thefactthatthenameofthis process comes downtousin 
Spanish should be a clue that the Arab-dominated regions 
of southern Spain were the next port of entry in the west- 
ward journey of ceramic tile. Not until the second half of 
the 12th Century were tiles in general use in Europe out- 
side of Spain, but thereafter ceramic tile spread rapidly 
throughout the continent. One exception, surprisingly, was 
Italy, which, with its vast deposits of marble and other 
stone, did not take to ceramic tile until the early 16th Cen- 
tury. In northern Europe, where there was less native 
stone, the idea caught on more rapidly: first in France in 
the late 12th and early 13th Centuries, thence to England 
and the Netherlands. By 1521 the use of ceramic tile for 
flooring, facing, and roofing was so common in northern 
Europe that Martin Luther, upon his entry into Worms 
(where he was under a sentence of death), could exclaim 
to an admonishing messenger, “Tell your master that if 
there were as many devils at Worms as tiles on Из roofs, | 
would enter." The Netherlands became a chief center for 
the making of ceramic tiles (not least of all for the wide- 
spread Spanish influence: the Low Countries were a col- 
ony of Spain until the early 17th Century). Soon the familiar 
blue and white Dutch tiles were seen across Europe, from 
English parish churches to the kitchen of the Amalienburg 
at Munich. The increase of world trade and colonization 
brought ceramic tiles to the Americas, and the predomi- 
nance of ceramic tile in Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
is a further extension of the unbroken line of descent from 
the ancient Near East ever westward to the New World. 

The rise of the Industrial Revolution saw the increase of 
new techniques for manufacturing ceramic tile. But some- 
how, even when machine-made, ceramic tile still man- 
aged to convey a sense of individuality, if only because no 
satisfactory method for its installation other than by hand 
has ever been devised. Small wonder, then, that ceramic 
tile became one of the standard materials of the various 
crafts movements that flourished in Europe and America in 
the late 19th Century in reaction to the increasing indus- 
trialization of the decorative arts. The Arts and Crafts 
Movement in Great Britain, the Craftsman Movement in the 
United States, the Mudéjar revival in Spain and the Vienna 
Secession were all part of the international rediscovery of 
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SETTING BED 
За" MINIMUM 
34“ MAXIMUM 


Wood or steel stud construction 
with plaster above a tile wainscot— 
Application 1 


PLASTER, 
WALLBOARD, 
PLYWOOD, ~ 
WOOD, ETC. 
м” SETTING 


STUDS 


WATERPROOF PURE COAT 


PAPER — 


SELF FURRING 
Ой FURRED 
OUT WIRE 


Wood or steel stud construction 
with solid covered backing. This is 
the “one float coat” method of ap- 
plying tile and makes an excellent 
installation. Backing should be 
specified to be a straight, firm and 
true surface. This should be spec- 
ified in the proper section of the 
specifications for the trade that is to 
install the backing material. 


Й 14" SETTING 
MASONRY AG SED 
SHOW PAPER 

AND METAL 


LATH OR 
SCRATCH || 
IF REQUIRED 


РН PURE COAT 


Solid type wall construction without 
plaster above wainscot 


Ceramic tile application methods, 
showing six typical installations, 
along with items specified by tile 
contractors (at right in diagrams) 
and items specified by other build- 
ing trades (at left in diagrams). 
Scale: 1" = 8". Reproduced cour- 
tesy of the Ceramic Tile Institute, 
Los Angeles. 


SETTING BED 
34" MINIMUM 
3" MAXIMUM 


‘PLASTER — 
| 


STUDS —]14— 


WATERPROOF 
PAPER 


PURE COAT 
METAL LATH 


SCRATCH 


Wood or steel stud construction 
with plaster above a tile wainscot— 
Application 2. 


MASTIR SETTING BED 
34" MINIMUM 
CONCRETE M" MAXIMUM 


OR MASONRY 


SHOW PAPER 
AND METAL 
LATH IF 
REQUIRED 


SCRATCH - 


Solid type wall construction with 
plaster above wainscot. 


Heavy gauge steel. Specify self- 
furring metal lath fastened with pan 
head metal screw 8" O.C. "One float 
coat" method with 72” mortar may be 
used or scratch coat may be specified 


Ceramic tiles now available for a variety of applications: 1 Grandezza 
Rustik, by Buchtal, imported from Germany by Amsterdam Corp., NYC 
2 Heatherbrown Welsh quarry tile, imported by Shep Brown Assocs 
Boston. 3 Quadrille, by Summitville Tiles, Summitville, Oh. 4 Esa "T," by 
Tecnoceramica, imported from Italy by Agency Tile, Spring Valley, NY 
5 Dal-Duraflor Cognac, by Dallas Ceramic Co. llas. 6 Serpentine 
Flashed Walnut, by Franciscan, from Interpace Corp., LA. 7 Malatesta, 
by Euroceramica, imported from Italy by Philip Chialvi, Rego Park, NY 
8 Bay Blue glazed veneer by Maybrik, LA. 9 Castel Labrador, by Jasba 
Mosaik, imported from Germany by Amsterdam Corp., NYC. 10 Pacif 
ica 2-in. rounds, and 11 penny rounds, from Hastings Tile, Lake 
Success, NY 
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Ceramic tile floors installation performance levels 


Performance-level 
Courtesy Tile Council of America, Inc. 
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ceramic tile, and the half-century from 1880 to 1930 was 
surely a great era for that material. 
Aside from its decorative qualities, ceramic tile's physi- 


Use this guide to find the performance level required, then consult the 
selection table to the right and choose an installation which meets or ex- 
ceeds that performance level. For example: Method F113, rated Heavy, can 


cal properties made it ideally suited for all sorts of applica- 
tions in areas that dealt with sanitation and hygiene. 
Though the Dutch had known for centuries of ceramic 
tile's ease of maintenance in settings that required fre- 
quent cleaning, the continent at large did not catch on to 
that beneficial aspect until the mid-19th Century and the 
rise of awareness in the connection between cleanliness 
and health. Prince Albert, the obsessive organizational 
genius who brought the world the Crystal Palace exhibi- 
tion, had a model dairy built near Windsor Castle that was 
a marvel of modernity, not least of all in its forward-looking 
interiors entirely (and beautifully) covered in ceramic tile. 
Tile manufacturers capitalized on the public's growing 
concern with health and sanitation, with one firm advertis- 
ing its product around 1920 with the slogan "Clean and 
inviting—and easytokeep so." Bythe 1930stileand enamel 
finishes had become almost universally accepted as the 
very image of the healing profession. 


It belongs to the ages 

Over the thousands of years in the history of the world just 
described, it was realized that ceramic tile is a very 
durable material indeed. It was also found to be as 
maintenance-free as a material is ever likely to be. Its 
smooth glazes repelled dirt, and beneath the surface, 
ceramic tile did not decay like wood, rust like metal, or 
break as easily as glass, and, not least of all, its colors 
could remain amazingly fresh over a period of centuries. 
For that was the way things used to be built: save for the 
catastrophes of war and invasion, the life of a building was 
calculated in centuries, not in the decades that might be 
the normal life expectancy of an American building in the 
20th Century. The concept of building to last has more 
than a historic message for our times, now that the even- 
tual depletion of many of the earth's natural resources is 
within the foreseeable future. The uncommon longevity of 
ceramic tile is underscored by its frequent reuse even 
after removal from its original installation. The practice of 
the wholesale incorporation of building materials salvaged 
or stolen from older buildings for use in newer ones is a 
habit of long standing in Europe, where building materials 
have been in short supply for many centuries. The mate- 
rials most frequently retrieved in that way are stone and 
tile, both because of their durability, and in the expectation 
of their lasting even longer still. 

Closer to home, for example, the patio of the Ernest 
Hemingway house in Key West is paved with cast-off 
ceramic tiles from the old Presidential Palace in Havana 
that were a gift from a former Cuban dictator, with choicer 
Art Deco examples from the same source decorating an 
upstairs bathroom. Antique Delft tiles have long been 
prized as embellishments around a fireplace, and Mercer 
and Rookwood ceramic tiles (highpoints in the ceramic art 
in America around the turn of the century) are now being 
rediscovered and appreciated by collectors around the 
country. Thus we can see that architecture as palimpsest 
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also be used in any area requiring a lower performance level. 


Generalarea descriptions Recommended performance- 
levelrating 

Office Space, a) General Light 

Commercial, 

Reception Areas 

Public Space in а) General Moderate 

Restaurants and 

Stores, Corridors, 

Shopping Malls 

Kitchens a) Residential Residential or light 


b)Commercial Heavy 
с) Institutional Extra Heavy 


Toilets, Bathrooms a) Residential Residential 
b) Commercial Light or Moderate 
с) Institutional Moderate or Heavy 


Hospitals a) General Moderate 
b) Kitchens Extra Heavy 
c) Operating Heavy — use Method F122 
Rooms 
Food Plants, а) General Extra Heavy 
Bottling Plants, 
Breweries, Dairies 
Exterior Decks a) Roof Decks Extra Heavy — use Method F153 
b) Walkways Heavy, Extra Heavy — use 
andDecks Method F151 orF152 
on Grade 
Light Work Areas, a) General Moderate or Heavy 
Laboratories, Light 
Receiving and 
Shipping, etc. 


(P/A, Nov. 1976, p. 46) is finally coming of age in America: 
reuse of old materials is following the reuse of old build- 
ings, and, accordingly, there is much greater interest in 
materials that have a reasonable chance of growing old 
themselves. Thus the time has come for architects and 
designers to re-examine some of the old myths about 
ceramic tile that might have stood in the way of this de- 
monstrably superior material's wider acceptance in Amer- 
ican architecture. 

First among these is the question of cost. America, the 
native land of the bottom line, has had great trouble in this 
century in coming to terms with the notion of cost versus 
value. Knowing the cost of everything and the value of 
nothing has too often resulted in the kind of thinking that 
has made ticky-tacky construction the rule, rather than the 
exception, in most of what is built in America today. Yes, 
tileis more expensive than most other materials used for 
flooring, facing, and roofing, but only on a simplistic sq ft- 
to-sq ft comparison can it be seen to be so. Ceramic tile 
has a life expectancy far greater than any carpeting or 
vinyl asbestos floor covering, any synthetic, fabric, or 
painted wall covering, or any shingle or shake roofing. The 
true cost (and real value) of ceramic tile must always be 


Maximum performance level Method ^ Description Grout Comments on use 
Number 
Residential: F116 Organic adhesive on concrete Wet cured* Dry-Set or Latex-portland 
Normal residential foot traffic and occa- Ceramic mosaic or glazed floor tile 1 pc: 1 sand cement mortar preferred 
sional 300 pound loads on soft (70 or 
less Shore A Durometer) rubber wheels. F142 Organic adhesive on wood Latex-portland Residential, low cost, 
(Equivalent to passing test cycles 1 thru Ceramic mosaic or quarry tile cement bathroom, foyer 
S of ASTM Test Method C 627-70.) 
F143 Epoxy mortar on wood Wet cured* High bond strength in 
Ceramic mosaic tile 1 pc: 1 sand residential use 
TR713 Epoxy adhesive over existing resilient tile Latex-portland Residential renovation 
Ceramic mosaic or quarry tile cement 
Light: F141 Portland cement mortar on wood 1 pc: 1 sand Depressed wood subfloor 
Light commercial and better residential Ceramic mosaic tile in residence 
use, 200 pound loads on hard (100 or 
less Shore A Durometer) rubber wheels. 
(Equivalent to passing test cycles 1 thru F143 Epoxy mortar on wood ANSIA118.3 Best for wood subfloors 
6 of ASTM Test Method C 627-70). Ceramic mosaic tile epoxy 
Moderate: F112 Dry-Set mortar on cured mortar bed Wet cured* Economy for smooth 
Normal commercial and light institu- Ceramic mosaic tile 1 pc: 1 sand surface 
tional use, 300 pound loads on rubber 
wheels and occasional 100 pound loads F113 Dry-Set mortar on concrete Latex-portland Economy. 
on steel wheels. (Equivalent to passing Ceramic mosaic tile cement 
test cycles 1 thru 10 of ASTM Test 
Method C 627-70.) F113 Dry-Set mortar on concrete** ANSI A118.3 Mild chemical resistance 
F114 Ceramic mosaic tile epoxy 
F122 Conductive Dry-Set mortar** ANSIA118.3 Hospital operating rooms, 
Conductive tile epoxy other special 
Heavy: F111 Portland cement mortar 1 pc: 1 sand Smoothest floor surface 
Heavy commercial use, 200 pound F112 Ceramic moasic tile 
loads on steel wheels, 300 pound loads 
on rubber wheels. (Equivalent to pass- F112 Dry-Set mortar on cured mortar bed Wet cured* Economy for smooth 
ing test cycles 1 thru 12 of ASTM Test Quarry Tile 1 pc: 2sand surface 
Method C 627-70.) 
F113 Dry-Set mortar on concrete Wet cured* Best general thin-set 
Ceramic mosaic tile 1 pc: 1 sand method 
F122 Conductive Dry-Set mortar Wet cured* Hospital operating rooms, 
Conductive tile 1 pc: 1 sand other special 
Extra heavy: F111 Portland cement mortar 1 pc: 2sand Smooth, hard service best 
Extra heavy commercial use, high im- F112 Quarry tile or ceramic tile floor 
pact service; meat packing areas, in- F151 Packing house tile 
Stitutional Kitchen, industrial work 
areas, 300 pound loads on steel wheels. F113 Dry-Set mortar on concrete Wet cured* Best general thin-set 
(Equivalent to passing test cycles 1 thru F152 Quarry tile or packing house tile 1 pe: 2sand method 
14 of ASTM Test Method C 627-70.) 
F113 Dry-Set mortar on concrete ANSIA118.3 General, on concrete, for 
F114 Quarry tile or epoxy mild chemical resistance 
F115 Packing house tile 
F143 Epoxy mortar on wood ANSIA118.3 Hard service on wood 
Quarry tile or packing house tile epoxy subfloor, chemical 
resistance 
F131 Epoxy mortar on concrete ANSIA118.3 Chemical resistance 
F132 Quarry tile or packing house tile epoxy 
F134 Chemical resistant mortar on Furanor For continuous or severe 
acid proof membrane ANSIA118.3 chemical exposure 
Packing house tile*** epoxy 


considered as a function of its lifespan, which, if the tile is 
specified correctly for its function and is installed profes- 
sionally, is unlikely to end any sooner than the building that 


houses it does. 


The major guarantee against errors in specification is 
proper education of architects and designers in what 
ceramic tile can and cannot do. An estimated 50-60 per- 
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“Floor covered after grouting with polyethylene sheeting for three days. Water added to 
entire surface on second day and sheeting replaced. 


"*Rates “Heavy” if dry-set is wet cured for three days before grouting. 
***Floor may show surface wear under constant steel wheel traffic. 
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TITA 


Technics: Ceramic tile 


4206 RIDGE 
#206 CLOSED RIDGE END 


HEADER COURSE RIDGE 
CEMENT FILL IN 


END BAND 
UNDER EAVE 


ROOFING FELT 


ROOFING FELT CANT STRIP 


CANT STRIP 


HOW TO APPLY FLAT SHINGLE TILE: NORMAN 


cent of a tile installation bill in the U.S. goes toward labor 
Costs, so it can easily be seen that if tile has been incor- 
rectly specified and must then be replaced, one is dealing 
with a very expensive proposition. Many professionals 
have therefore shied away from using ceramic tile, fearing 
that the imagined risks involved are greater than any po- 
tential benefits. This is especially true in those parts of the 
United States where ceramic tile is not widely used, where 
qualified tile contractors are sometimes hard to find, or 
hold virtual monopolies in certain areas, or those who re- 
fuse to install the handmade tiles that are all the rage 
among designers, but which prove troublesome to work- 
men used to working only with uniform, machine-made 
tiles. The answer to these problems lies in the necessity for 
architects and designers to keep abreast of the сот- 
prehensive range of ceramic tile specification data now 
readily available. The various professional ceramic tile or- 
ganizations (whose component members are the tile man- 
ufacturers, importers, and distributors of the United 
States) are more than willing to help design professionals 
avoid these common problems. 


Good till the last drop 
Other myths surrounding the use of ceramic tile are simi- 
larly the result of misinformation or lack of adequate ex- 
perience in dealing with the material. Tile is cold, some 
people think. Compared to wood this is true, but what 
building material is inherently warm without proximity to 
heat? Ceramic tile generally has been used in this country 
as a facing over materials such as concrete (often without 
insulating materials between the two) that are more re- 
sponsible for the transmission of cold than the tile itself. 
Tile is noisy, other people say. Once again, this is more а 
result of the ways tile has been used in this country, for 
kitchens and bathrooms are not particularly known for hav- 
ing the wide range of acoustic absorptive materials found 
in the other rooms of an average house. In a living room, 
for example, ceramic tile will not raise the decibel level any 
more appreciably than the glass, stone, chrome, or steel 
that are frequently used not only for facing, but for furniture 
as well, with nary a thought given in those instances to the 
question of noise. 

The myths of country of origin deserve debunking, too. 
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HOW TO APPLY INTERLOCKING SHINGLE TILE: FRENCH 


TOP FIXTURE 
N CIRCULAR COVER HIP & RIDGE 


SHEATHING / FELT 
EAVE CLOSURE 


Courtesy Ludowici-Celadon 


f 
HOW TO APPLY ONE-PIECE BARREL TILE: SPANISH 


A staggering range of ceramic tile is now available in the 
United States for those who want to use it, and as is often 
the case where too much choice and too little information 
exists, a number of stereotypes have evolved about tiles 
from various countries. As Jack Veerman, president of the 
Amsterdam Corp., one of the largest importers of ceramic 
tiles from Europe in this country has observed, "The con- 
ventional wisdom is that all American tiles are good, all 
German tiles are good, all Italian tiles are bad, all 
Japanese tiles are cheap, all Korean tiles are cheaper. 
Well, this just isn't so." In point of fact, superb and terrible 
tiles are produced in all countries, and as with the other 
myths surrounding ceramic tile, the chief safeguard 
against misinformation and worse is a thorough investiga- 
tion of the materials that go into a specific tile's making. 

There is, unfortunately, no easy rule of thumb by which 
the tens of thousands of available ceramic tiles can be 
judged. Those made in the United States are rated more 
uniformly than those from some foreign countries, but the 
necessity for such information is not terribly pressing in a 
large number of installations, especially on walls, where 
the glaze, color, and decorative quality are of paramount 
importance, since the tile is not being used structurally. 
For flooring, industrial and commercial jobs, and special 
installations such as swimming pools, steam rooms, re- 
frigerated rooms, and the like, greater care must be taken, 
but manufacturers both here and abroad offer a wide 
range of specially made ceramic tiles for those more de- 
manding uses. Like any other business, the ceramic tile 
industry will react to the varying needs of the marketplace, 
just as architects, designers, and contractors are reacting 
to the demands of the public in using more tile than in 
many years before this. Just what the ceramic tile indus- 
try's response to this movement toward tile will be is hard 
to predict, but certainly the products that come from fur- 
ther development of ceramic tile are rather sure to outlast 
those who devise them, and possibly even the installations 
they are devised for. If the contents of America's junkyards 
and salvage companies are the instant midden heaps they 
appear to be, then a lesson can be learned from the quan- 
tities of ceramic tile that are usually to be found there: we 
have materials that can survive the test of time. Let us have 
more buildings that can, too. [Martin Filler] 


Subtle color achievement 
in an art form of roofing. 


tro EORR PLAS 


Dancing sunlight captured on a gracious roof! Now made possible 
by Granada Flash, the latest Ludowici achievement. 

Granada Flash is a combination of three fireflashed tones—a 
brownish cast, a beige hue and red hearts. Delivered orders are 
arandom assortment that is blended on the job site to create 
a distinctly unique roof. 

And, Granada Flash hues are durable, slowly mellowing as time 
passes. Of course, the tiles themselves are permanent, resisting 
Storms and weather as they protect the structures they beautify. 


Barcelona Buff 
(left) and Coral 
Two subtle matte 
finish tiles frequently 
used to accent 
Granada Flash tiles. 


Mediterranean Blue 


Today's most popular high glaze blue tile. 
Reminiscent of the varied sea tones of the 
Mediterranean. 
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Spanish Roofing Tile 
by Ludowici. 


Attractive, enduring Ludowici Spanish Tiles come in 
Mediterranean Blue, Barcelona Buff and Coral, as shown below, 
and many other colors and surfaces. 

From the standpoint of beauty and longevity, Spanish Tile, and 
all fireproof Ludowici tiles offer the greatest value among the 
roofing materials available today. 

For additional information on all Ludowici Tiles look under 
"Roofing Materials” in the Yellow Pages, or see Sweet's Catalog 
7.7/Lu. Or mail coupon 


r کے‎ 
| MB Lubowici-ceLADoN 

| Division of CSC, Incorporated 

- 201 N. Talman Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60612 

- С Send information on Spanish Tile I'm interested in other Ludowici Tiles. 
- МАМЕ = 

| FIRM bites 
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It's the law 


‘Continuity’ key 
to malpractice 
cutoff date 


Bernard Thomson and Norman Coplan 


Although the ‘continuous treatment doctrine,’ used as 
a basis for determining whether a malpractice claim 
should be time-barred, has been widely adopted, there 
are still uncertainties concerning its application— 
as evidenced in the recent court case cited below. 


In view of the large number of malpractice actions which 
have been instituted against architects and engineers in 
recent years, the rules which determine the time within 
which such suits must be brought are of significant con- 
cern to the profession. This concern is reflected in the 
large number of relatively new statutes of limitations which 
have been adopted in many jurisdictions which provide 
cut-off dates when third parties, who sustained personal 
injuries, may sue a professional for design error, and at the 
same time, this concern has been heightened by judicial 
decisions which have extended the time in which suits by 
an owner based upon errors or omissions may be brought. 

The time in which an owner may institute an action for 
malpractice against a design professional is ordinarily 
measured from the date when such malpractice allegedly 
occurred, or at the latest, from the time the project is com- 
pleted. We have discussed the application by certain 
courts of rules (which initially applied to the medical pro- 
fession) to the design professions whereby the time within 
which a malpractice suit may be brought has been ex- 
tended (see "It's the law," P/A, Apr. 1975 and Apr. 1977). 
This application of law has been termed the "continuous 
treatment doctrine" and stands for the proposition that if a 
design professional has been allegedly guilty of malprac- 
tice but has continued his professional relationship with 
the client in an effort to remedy any defect which has oc- 
curred, the time within which the owner is required to bring 
suit does not commence to run until the professional rela- 
tionship is terminated, rather than from the time the al- 
leged malpractice occurred. 

However, even in those jurisdictions which have 
adopted the continuous treatment doctrine, there are un- 
certainties as to its application. For example, in the recent 
case of Tool vs Boutelle, 398 N.Y.S. 2d 128, the complaint 
of the owner alleged malpractice against an engineer who 
performed engineering and surveying services. These 
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services consisted of preparing a survey of the plaintiff's 
property for the purpose of establishing property lines and 
building locations. The services were performed in 1967, 
but the alleged error of the engineer was not discovered 
until November 1975. It was the claim of the owner that he 
had engaged the engineer in 1972 to revise the survey 
and again in 1975 for a further revision. The owner further 
contended that because of this continuing relationship, 
the statute of limitations did not begin to run until 1975. The 
defendant, on the other hand, argued that although when 
the error was discovered in 1975 he agreed to do the 
necessary work to correct the error and did in fact perform 
this work, his services in 1972 and 1975 relating to the sur- 
vey revision had no connection with the original error. 

The Court, in its opinion, stated: 

"The applicable statute of limitations period in an action 
for malpractice is three years . . . and the cause of action 
accrued upon the performance of the work by the profes- 
sional. ... The ‘continuous treatment’ exception upon 
which plaintiff relies holds that when a course of treatment 
by a professional which includes wrongful acts and omis- 
sions has been continuous and is related to the original 
condition or complaint, the claim acrues at the end of the 
treatment. 

“However, the ‘continuous treatment’ must be a treat- 
ment for the same or related condition, continuing after the 
alleged acts of malpractice; not mere continuity of a gen- 
eral professional relationship. 

“In medical malpractice cases, continuous treatment is 
for a particular physical injury or illness . . .; and in mal- 
practice against architects, the architect's subsequent 
work must be related to a particular project. . . . In 
malpractice against a surveyor, in order for the doctine to 
apply, the subsequent work must be related to the original 
work for which the surveyor was engaged. Thus, if a sur- 
veyor performs unrelated work for a client on the same 
property, the rule would not apply. If the subsequent work, 
however, builds on, expands, or integrates the initial work, 
then the rule would be applicable." 

The Court concluded that although the work performed 
by the defendant between 1967 and 1975 was related to 
the work which he had performed in 1967 and which was 
allegedly in error, the complaint should nevertheless be 
dismissed because there was not sufficient continuity to 
apply the "continuous treatment" doctrine. The Court said: 

"In the present case, the court finds that the defendant's 
work in 1968, 1972, 1973, and 1975 was related to work 
performed by the defendant in 1967. But 'relation' is not 
the only element which must be found in order for the doc- 
trine to apply; there must also be ‘continuity.’ . . . If there is 
a three-year gap between the services performed by a 
professional, even though such services are related to the 
original condition or initial acts upon which the malpractice 
is predicated, then the Statute of Limitations will have run. 
... In the present case, there was a three-year gap be- 
tween the services performed . . . in 1968 and those per- 
formed in 1972; thus, . . . plaintiff's claim is time-barred.” 

If the design professional's reward for assisting his 
client to remedy a defect which appears after construction 
has been completed is to increase the opportunity of a 
malpractice suit, it appears clear that the owner will find 
increased reluctance when seeking such assistance. O 


"An efficient building...a great building" 


ELEVATORS BY DOVER 


The quotation above is from Armand C. Stalnaker, 


chairman and president of General American Life 


Insurance Co., describing his company's new head- 


quarters building in downtown St. Louis 


Twogiant triangles, housing offices for 400 people, 


are joined by a central rotunda rising the full height 
of the building. In the center of this unifying core are 
three pentagonal elevators with glass walled cabs 


Bridges lead fromthe elevators to curved halls open- 


ing onto the offices 
Dover Geared Traction Elevators were selected 
for this unusual building whose geometry makes it 


both distinctive and functional. For complete infor- 
mation on Dover Elevators write Dover Corporation, 
Elevator Division, Dept. B, P.O. Box 2177. Memphis, 


Tennessee 38101 DOVER | 


General American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis 

Architects: Johnson/Burgee Architects 

General Contractor: McCarthy Brothers Co., 
St. Louis 

Dover Geared Traction Elevators installed by 
General Elevator Engineering Co 
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The only tool needed 
to design with Kawneer 1600 SG. 


Sometimes, the skylight is the limit. 
Ss The addition of sloped glazing to a building's 

design can be a ting, time-consuming experience. 
After hours of design, drafting and consultation, the- 
choice is often between budget breaking costs or painful 
performance compromise. With a large budget and 
custom design, the sky is the limit. But, in many cases it is 
the skylight which is the limit; = 

Introducing Kawneer 1600 SG for 
Sloped Glazing. 

1600 SG by Kawneer is a companion system to | 
the 1600 Curtainwall System. It can be used to easily "UA 
create a variety of building skylight accents. It allows an 
architect an extended vista of design opportunity. And, 
because Kawneer 1600 SG is based on an existing wall 

system, it does.not make the design and dollar demands 
of custom-engineered systems. _ 
Kawneer 1600 SG is a pre-engineered, stan- 


continuous drainage and a PVC t 
tiet Demo E aa 
walls; or applied to curbs, or to structural steel 
sub-framing, or even used with inside and outside à 
.:Corners.'It isnot only.compatible with Kavwneer's 1600 
«curtainwall system, it can be blended with all Kawneer” . 
entrance systems for a truly unique design. 1600 SG сап 
accommodate a variety of slopes and configurations. 
Most important, 1600 SG by Kawneer is a system 


= = expensive installation, 
needs is your imaginati 
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pee It's as easy as 1,2,3. 
(Small ^, 1. Take your important small package to 
| package United's Small Package Dispatch Center 
Dispatch | in the passenger terminal at least 30 
minutes before departure of the flight you 
choose. Prepay the charges with your 
American Express? Universal Air Travel 
m emm Plan, United Credit Card, or cash. 

2. Phone your addressee with the flight 
number, arrival time and SPD receipt number. 
3. Your package is ready for pickup at the destination 
baggage area within 30 minutes of arrival. 


Here's our guarantee: 
We're so confident your package will make it on the 
flight you choose, we'll refund 5096 of your charge if 


it doesn't. 


Almost goes. 
Film, legal documents, advertising material, medical 
supplies — whatever you want, as long as it weighs less 
than 50 pounds and measures no more than 90 inches 
in total dimensions (length, plus width, plus height). 


A small price to pay. 

SPD between New York and Los Angeles costs only 
$38.50. Between Chicago and New York, $27.50. 

(Rates effective January 1, 1978, and subject to change.) 

SPD door-to-door, call (800) 638-7340. 

We guarantee pickup and delivery to 3800 communities 
any time of the day or night, any day of the year, 

for a very reasonable price. 


W UNITED AIRLINES CARGO 


Think United. 
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These new Nevamar* dimensional ideas offer 
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The first, Nevamar Glaze, duplicates the 
а7е look and feel of kiln-fired vitreous china... 
in two colors, Solar and popular Almond. 


This marble look is Nevamar Stonehenge, 
now given the added beauty and quarried 
dimensional surface of Nevamar Slate finish. 


Once you feel them, you'll see... both of these 
laminate ideas are from a new Nevamar 
collection that is setting new design criteria. 
Another new leader is Batik, a stylish abstract 
pattern in three colors...Almond, Sunshine and 
Burnt Orange. Write for samples: Nevamar 
Marketing, Exxon Chemical Company U.S.A., 
Odenton, Md. 21113. You'll see first hand. 
Nevamar is changing a lot of ideas about 

what high-pressure plastic laminates should be. 


Odenton, Maryland 21113 


EXON EXXON CHEMICAL COMPANY U.S.A. 
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The original 
Kjaerholm returns 
to the U.S. 


The original designs 
of Poul Kjaerholm, 

all made by hand in 
Denmark, are once 
again available in this 
country. 

The new DSI show- 
room at 150 E. 58th 
Street, N.Y.C. features 
this classic collection 
of 26 pieces along with 
other international de- 
signs by James Howell 
and by Hans Wegner. 
Collections also at 
DSI's Dallas, Chicago 
and San Francisco 
locations. 


DSI 


Design Selections International 


NEWEST SHOWROOM 
A & D BLDG. 8TH FL. 150 E. 58TH STREET 
NY., NY. 10021 (212) 751-1321 
1752 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILL. 60654 * 501 WORLD TRADE 
CENTER, DALLAS, TEXAS 75258 * MART 2—SPACE 214, 1355 MARKET ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 94103 • SPACE C 1057. SOUTHERN FURNITURE 
MKT., 210 E. COMMERCE, HIGH POINT, N.C. 27261 
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Kjaerholm 


Books 


When modern 
was new 


The New Architecture: 1930-1940, edited by Alfred Roth. 

Zurich, Verlag fur Architektur Artemis, 1975. Шиз., $28.50. 
Reviewed by William C. Miller, assistant professor of 

architecture, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 


The original edition of this volume was published in 
1939, but due to World War Il its potential impact was 
never realized. Roth's and publisher Girsberger's intention 
was ". . . to create a book on architecture that would be 
something sui generis, that would satisfy the most exact- 
ing criteria and would appeal to architects in all countries." 
To do this 20 works were selected, works considered 
significant at the time, and presented in their entirety. In- 
cluded for each completed building or complex is an ex- 
tensive set of drawings (plans, sections, details, etc.), 
numerous photos, and accompanying written material 
(covering spatial planning, technical considerations, eco- 
nomic factors, and aesthetic aspects). 

Although at the time of publication The New Architecture 
was heralded as “a Rolls-Royce among Books,” and "the 
most valuable book ever written on Modern Architecture," 
today much of its content seems dated. "The Reality of the 
New Architecture, 1930-1940,” Roth's introduction, is a 
piece of period polemics that can be seen in such state- 
ments аз: "The New Architecture may thus be seen desig- 
nated as the most distinct cultural and social movement in 
modern times." This is a somewhat amusing and ironic 
statement given the European political situation of the time. 

As Europe was in turmoil, so was the Modern Move- 
ment. By the late 1930s Le Corbusier had, in the words of 
Reyner Banham, "returned to the woods," by moving away 
from the machine aesthetic of the previous decade. The 
Bauhaus had been closed, avant-garde developments in 
the arts in Germany stopped, and Gropius and Mies had 
left the country. That the image of the machine aesthetic 
was failing and new directions were emerging can be 
seen in some of the projects included in The New Architec- 
ture. While some projects still contain some mechanistic 
imagery, the vacation house at Mathés by Le Corbusier, 
the Japan Pavilion at the 1937 Paris World's Fair by 
Sakakura, the Viipuri Library by Aalto, and the prefabri- 
cated timber house by Eric Friberger in Sweden contain 
the seeds of the changes to come. Those projects with the 
strongest machine imagery—the two-family house in 
Zurich by the Roths and Breuer, the Planning scheme for 
[continued on page 118] 


the new 


washroom 


Now, add color to the washroom with a new 
design concept. Coordinate the colors of Wash- 
room Accessories with Toilet Compartments, 
Countertops and Wall Paneling... all in lami- 
nated plastic ... all from one source, Bobrick. 


Bobrick's new “Designer” Series Accessories 
include dispensers for soap, paper towels and 
toilet seat covers; feminine napkin vendors and 
disposals; waste receptacles and wall urn ash 
trays. They feature doors of solid laminated plas- 
tic on lifetime stainless steel recessed cabinets. 
They add accents of color to the washroom. The 
doors defy graffiti, resist scratches and rust, and 
are most easy to clean and maintain. 


Colors of Bobrick's “flush front" Toilet Com- 
partments can be mixed or matched with “De- 
signer" Series Accessories. Along with Bobrick 
Countertops and Bobrick's "Inter-Lock" Wall 
Paneling System, an economical substitute for 
tile...you achieve a total design concept for 
the new washroom ... in bold or subtle colors 
and rich, warm wood grains. 


Bobrick's Planning Guide for the Color Coordi- 
nated Washroom shows how you can create 
added color interest. Request your copy now. 
Write to Bobrick Architectural Service Dept., 
101 Park Ave., New York 10017. Bobrick prod- 
ucts are available internationally. 


bobrick 
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FRY... 

_ One Source 
For Plaster, Drywall 
And Acoustic 

Moldings! * 


Graceful ceiling arches in Berkeley's BARTS 
Station (Bay Area Rapid Transit) were ‘achieved € 
with Fry's Vented Drip Screed. curved. 


During the past quarter of a century, 
Fry has developed and patented one 
of the industry's widest varieties of 
architectural moldings. Thats why most 
designers and contractors “Rely on Fry” 
to help achieve neater sharper lines; 
reduce stains; save installation time 
and money. Fry products work! The 
moldings shown here are but a partial 
selection of allofthoseweproducel( We 
also design and manufacture special 
units if your problem is special). Refer 
to your Sweets...or write Fry for catalogs. 


*Plus Roof Flashing Systems G Reglets 
for Windows and Concrete. 


801 West Milford Street, Glendale. California 91203 (213) 245-9471 
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Books continued from page 116 


the "Zizkov" quarter in Prague by Havlicek and Honzik, 
and the Werkbundsiedlung "Neubühl" in Zurich—are 
quite equivocal when compared to the potent images of 
the previous decade (the Villa Savoye, the Bauhaus, the 
Paimio Sanatorium, etc.). The remainder of the projects 
have that “foot in both worlds" kind of transitional quality. 

Through hindsight, one might say the selection of the 
specific works appearing in this volume seems questiona- 
ble. For example, the three works chosen from the U.S. to 
represent this period are: a weekend house on Long Is- 
land by A. Lawrence Kocker and Albert Frey; the Coopera- 
tive Farm Community in Chandler, Arizona, by Vernon De 
Mars and Burton Cairns; and the Experimental School in 
Los Angeles by Neutra. Why not the PSFS Building, Falling 
Water, or the communities by Henry Wright and Clarence 
Stein? Or was the selection based on the fading Heroic 
polemic, so particularly "European" in view. This reviewer 
feels that creating a book which "would appeal to ar- 
chitects in all countries" obviously meant it would educate 
the architects of all countries to the formal vocabularies of 
the International Style. 

To this edition of the volume Roth has added an 
epilogue, "Тһе New Architecture—Today?" Unfortunately 
this essay adds little insight into the issues confronting the 
architects of that period, or what it means in the context of 
today. Over half the essay rehashes the 1920s and 1930s, 
adding nothing new to our perceptions by an individual 
actively engaged in architecture during that period. Roth 
might have drawn parallels between that time and today, 
since we seem to be in a period anticipating a change in 
architectural direction. But instead, he plays the part of the 
old warrior lamenting the battles he was so intimately in- 
volved in, and wondering why they are no longer being 
waged. The lament seems to be to the tune of "Gee, what 
ever happened to that good old Modern architecture.” 

Although the New Architecture is not so new anymore, 
the uniqueness of this volume as a significant period piece 
cannot be understated. In addition to the book's being well 
conceived and superbly executed, the depth of its presen- 
tations and historical value are unique. Because of this, and 
because there is so little on the period of the late 1930s, 
one wonders why it took the publisher nearly 40 years to 


| re-issue The New Architecture. 


After Mies 


After Mies: Mies van der Rohe, Teaching and Princi- 
ples, by Werner Blaser. New York, Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Co., 1977, illus., 291 pp., $19.95 paper. 


This profusely illustrated new book portrays Mies's 
pioneering educational work as head of the department of 
architecture at Illinois Institute of Technology in Chicago 
during the period 1938-1959, and it surveys the work of 
his successors as architects and teachers. Based on 
documentary material, on the curriculum at IIT, and at the 
Second Chicago School of Architecture, the book ехет- 
plifies the principles and teaching of Mies. 


With Vernitron, 


all systems go! 


Vernitron's Systems Approach gives 
you the industry's broadest range of in- 
terrelated sterilizers, washers and dryers 
The precise system to meet your precise 
needs, Or, the individual unit to replace 
part of your present installation. To solve 
your specific problems 

Design is simple, so it’s easier to train 
personnel. 

Automation's built in, so operation is 
easier. 

Machinery is readily accessible, so our 
systems are easier to maintain. Modular 
elements snap in, snap out. Many re- 


Vernitron 


placement parts are standard—available 
through your local industrial supplier. 
Goodbye downtime. 

And we give you the Vernitron rep- 
resentative. He's more than a sales- 
man—he's a washer, dryer, sterilizer pro! 
He can make on-the-spot repairs. Re- 
place parts. Make suggestions. Untangle 
problems. 

Plus, Vernitron gives you T.E.S.S. Our 
exclusive Terminal Effluent Sterilizing 
System. Extra protection when involved 
with today's high hazard bacteriological 
materials. 


MEDICAL PRODUCTS 


5 Empire Boulevard, Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 TELEX: 13-3345 


CABLE: VERNIMED NEWYORK 
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Make the Vernitron system your sys- 
tem. Our engineers will match their ex- 
perience and innovation to your creativity. 
To engineer and install equipment de- 
Signed to meet your specific needs. 

If construction or expansion of an in- 
fection control department is in your 
future—mail the coupon below today. 


I'd like to get Vernitron in my system. Tell 
out your washers, dryers and 


PR 
Title 
Institution 
Address 
City 
State — Zip — 
VERNITRON MEDICAL PRODUCTS 
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Building materials 


Major materials suppliers for buildings 
that are featured this month, as they 
were furnished to P/A by the architects. 


Jerome L. Greene Hall, Columbia University, 
New York (p. 64). Architect: Robert A.M. Stern 
Architects, New York, NY. Vinyl asbestos tile 
Armstrong. Ceramic tile: American Olean. Con- 
tinuous vaulted dome skylight: Naturlite, Inc 
Hardware: Corbin, Norton, and McKinney Man- 
ufacturing Co. Paint: Benjamin Moore, Janovic 
Plaza. Plumbing and sanitary: American Stand- 
ard, Sloan Royal. Incremental conditioners 
Singer Climate Control Products Carpet: Brin- 
ton. Seating: Stendig (Prague chairs), Beaver 
Furniture Corp. (couches, armchairs), Atelier 
International, Ltd. (Modus D swivel chairs 
Herman Miller (Ergon chairs). Tables: Inten 
tional Contract Furnishings, Inc. (Aalto 
ing tables, Aalto conference tables), Intrex 
Furniture, Inc. (side tables). Desks: Atelier Inter 
national, Ltd. (Marcatre System). Shelving 
Computer and Office Equipment Corporation 
Lighting: Edison Price (pendant reflectors, re- 
cessed darklights and washlights, canopy 
lights), Lightolier (spotlights), Harry Gitlin 
(canopy lights), Holophane (pendant reflect 
ors), Nessen (table lamps), George Kovacs 
(floor lamps), Louis Poulsen (sconces) 


LIGHT TRANSMITTING — 
transmission range 3% to 83% — AND 
even .06 — WITH SHADING 
Pueri irem tois tan б! 

s per square foot, 
and is only 234 рев thick. ч 


keeps heated (and cooled) air in. 
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INSULATED — U-Factors .40, .24, .15, and 


It transmits natural, diffused sunlight; and 


Sherman Fairchild Center for the Life Sci- 
ences, Columbia University, New York (p. 
cts: Mitchell/Giurgola Archite 
NY. Structu! eel: Bethlehem Fab 
Composite floors: Inryco. Liquid mem- 
brane roof: Dow. Aluminum curtainwall: Trio In- 
dustries, Exterior tile: Gail. Gypsum board: U.S 


ха! 


Оом 
Mine wool insulation: U.S. Gy r 
Fiberglass insulation: Owe Coming) J.W 
Smith. Vertical pivot windows: Trio, Interior 
doors: Acme. Elevator doors: Williamsburg 
Balanced entrance doors: Ellison. H 
in, Rixson, Stanley, Von Duprin. Ir 
paint: PPG and Porter. Elevators: Westi 
house. Lighting fixtures: Contemporary С! 
ings. Electric distribution: Federal Pacific 
Plumbing and sanitary: American Standard. Air 
conditioning: Trane, Marley. 


ware 


g- 


Avery Hall Extension, Columbia University, 
New York (p. 60). Architects: Alexander Kouz- 
тапой & Assocs. New York, NY. Reinforced 
concrete structure: Transite Mix. Gypsum board 
nterior surfaces: U.S. Gypsum. Brick flooring 
Belden Stark. V.A.T.: Kentile. Carpeting: Wunda 
Weve Carpets. Ceiling surfacing; U.S. Gypsum 
Neoprene roof surfacing: Gates Engineering 
Co. Epoxy: Sika. Cold applied asphalt roofing 
A.C. Horn. Insulation (urethane foam): Amspec 
Inc. Trench and deck dre 1 Industries 
Aluminum and terr ghts: Berjen 
Metal. Hollow metal doors: Williamsburg. Solid 
core doors: Paniflex Inc. Hollow metal elevator 
doors: Burlington/Dover. Locks: doorclosers: 
P &F Corbin. Hinges: Stanley Works. Rolling 


SAVES BOTH 
HEAT ENERGY 
AND 
ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY! 


It 


door: Modernfold. Panic exit: Von Duprin. Kitch- 
enette: Dwyer Kitchens. Intercom: Executone 
Inc. Sound system: Commercial Radio-Sound 
Corp. Auditorium seating: American Seating 
Oildraulic elevators: Burlington Elevators Inc., 
Dover Corp. Step lighting: McPhilben. Re- 
cessed incandescent and fluorescent: Light- 
olier. Electric distribution: Consolidated Electric 
Co. Water closets, tubs, and lavatories: Amer- 
can Standard. Sprinklers: Viking Corp. Heating 
pumps: Weinmer. Grills and registers: Tuttle & 
Bailey. Controls: Johnson Service Co. Air han- 
dlers: McQuay. Unit ventilators: American air 
filter. Fans: Joy. Ductwork: Alpine Sheetmetal 
Filters: Continental. Mixing boxes: Buensod 


Frank Smithwick Hogan Hall; Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York (p. 62). Architects: R.M. Kli- 
ment & Frances Halsband, New York, NY. Ma- 
sonry: Brick Western. Paint: PPG Industries 
Acoustical ceiling tile (offices): U.S. Gypsum 
Ceramic mosaic tile (corridor floors): American 
Olean. Carpeting (apartments): Seamloc 
Aluminum pivoting windows (offices); Amelco 
Window Corp. Steel pivoting stair: William 
Bayley Co. Stainless steel and glass entrance 
doors: Ellison Bronze Co. Lock sets (stainless 
steel): Corbin. Elevators: Westinghouse. Office 
lighting (fluorescent): Edison Price. Residence 
lighting: Tsao & RAB. Tubs: Crane. Water 
closets and lavatories: American Standard 


San Francisco State University, San Fran- 
cisco, Ca (p. 66). Architect: Paffard Keatinge 
Clay, San Francisco. Prestressing steel 
Stresstek Corp., Wheeling Steel. Precast con- 
[continued on page 134] 


And a Kalwall System can be a wall — a 
roof — or a window replacement. 


Design potentials are enormous. Andmany 
buildings using the System have won 
awards. 

Phone or write for full color literature that 
explains the pg in detail. Kalwall 
Corporation, P.O. Box 237, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 03105. Phone 603-627- 


Patented 


C.F. Murphy Associates, Architects. 


In this flammability test, the chairs with 
VONAR3 Berliner were not consumed. 


Test Results 


Two sheets of newspaper crumpled in a paper bag 
were placed on each cushion touching the back cushion, 
then ignited. 

After three minutes, the paper fires were out, but the 
standard chair continued to burn, producing large quanti- 
ties of flame, heat and smoke. The chairs with VONAR* 3 
were only slightly involved in flame. 

At eight and one-half minutes, the standard chair was 
consumed. The fires in both chairs with VONAR 3 had 
gone out. As a result, those chairs sustained relatively little 
fire damage and produced far less heat and smoke** 


Comfort and Flammability 
Performance 


The chairs for this test were identical except for the 
use of VONAR 3 and fiberfill. All were made with identical 
wool /nylon upholstery fabric, standard polyurethane 
foam in the seat and back cushions, and wood structural 
parts. But the left and right-hand chairs had a layer of 
polyester fiberfill directly under the fabric for added com- 
fort. The center and right-hand chairs were constructed 
with a layer of VONAR 3 interliner as an envelope around 
the polyurethane foam in the seat and back cushions. 

As the flames heated the VONAR interliner, heat- 
absorbing moisture and flame retardants were released. 
Then the VONAR formed an insulating char on the chair 
parts in contact with the ignition source. Result: in limited 
ignition situations such as this, VONAR prevents or 
reduces the likelihood of ignition of upholstered furniture 
as a unit. Should ignition occur, VONAR reduces the burn- 
ing rate. 

To determine what a difference VONAR can make in 
your furniture or future specifications, use the coupon or 
write: DuPont Company, Room 36062E, Wilmington, 
DE 19898. 


INO INTERLINER VONAR 3 
fiberfill over foam 


VONAR 3 


no fiberfill under fiberfill 


“DuPont registered trademark for interliner 
made by licensed manufacturers according 
to DuPont specifications. 

* "The test described here does not demonstrate 
that all furniture using VONAR interliners will 
perform in this manner or will not bum under 
all actual fire conditions. The test was not 
conducted to assign "numerical flame spread 
ratings" to any material involved. The results 


show only that specific types of chairs, which 
used VONAR interliner properly, performed as 
indicated under the test conditions. Since 
DuPont does not make fumiture or make or 
install interliner, we assume no responsibility 
for furniture performance. Consult your fumi: 
ture supplier for flammability information on 
a specific fumiture style- 


tT ns 


Mail to: DuPont Company, Room 36062E, Wilmington, DE 19898. 


1 Please send me: 
1 О further technical data and test results. 
Са list of fumiture manufacturers using VONAR. 
1 Оа list of licensed manufacturers of VONAR. 
О have salesman call. 
Name. = Phone — i = 
Title. Company 
Addres: -— — 
= City. State Zip. 
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Monohote Fireproofing 
delivers 
everything 
it promises. 


MONOKOTE Fireproofing meets or exceeds all 
recognized criteria governing the use of safe, 
dependable fireproofing material in modern steel 
frame buildings. The American Iron and Steel 
Institute* says quality fire protection material 
should have: 


"thermal protective capability when tested in 
accordance with the Standard Fire Test—ASTM E119. 


МОМОКОТЕ Fireproofing, tested and classified 
by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. in accordance 
with ASTM E119, has fire resistance ratings 
from 1 to 4 hours in over 50 individual UL 


classifications. | 


O "product reliability giving positive assurance of 
consistent and uniform protection characteristics." 


MONOKOTE Fireproofing is as permanent as the 


structure itself. Each bag contains the UL label 
verifying compliance with UL quality control 
inspection program and the appropriate fire 
resistance ratings. In-place characteristics can 
easily be verified for thickness and density. 


"availability in a form that permits efficient and 
uniform application.” 


MONOKOTE Fireproofing requires only the 
addition of water at the job site, is spray applied 
and sets to a uniform and consistent monolithic 
coating. 


“sufficient bond strength and durability to prevent 
either dislodgement or surface damage during normal 
construction operations; and resistance to weathering 
or erosion resulting from atmospheric conditions.’ 


MONOKOTE Fireproofing meets, and in most 
cases, exceeds GSA requirements for adhesion, 
corrosion resistance, deflection, bond impact, 
surface hardness, air erosion resistance and 
damageability resistance. 
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O "noncombustibility and the added attribute of not 


producing smoke or toxic gases when subjected to 
elevated temperatures.” 


MONOKOTE Fireproofing, tested and classified 
UL, Inc., in accordance with ASTM E84, shows: 


flame spread 10, fuel contributed 5, smoke 
developed 0. 


CONCRETE 


sm 
"ip 


STEEL FLOOR 
DECK 


| 


MONOKOTE FIREPROOFING 


In addition, Monokote Fireproofing is available in 
all major markets, offers high production from 
readily available, reliable equipment and the 
in-place cost is more than competitive. Monokote 
...is there any other choice? 


For more information contact W. R. Grace & Co., 

62 Whittemore Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02140. In Canada, 294 Clemens Road, Ajax, Ontario 
L1S 3C6. 


*1974 AISI "Fire-Resistant Steel Frame 


Construction; second edition, p. 12. 
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We've taken the fat out of ceiling panels. 

And made them cost less. Celotex Grande lay-in panels 
are only 1/4-inch thick instead of the conventional 
5/8-inch. They have the same fissured look. The same sound 
absorption range. And they are guaranteed 
not to sag for five years. A specimen ofthe limited 
consumer warranty will be provided at the place 
of purchase, or by writing to The Celotex Corporation. 
They are easier to transport to the job site. 

And easier to install. If all this sounds too good to be true, 
let us tell you how we did it. We developed a better 
binder-resin, which when cured is insoluble 
in water instead of the conventional starch-based binder. 
So when you think ceilings, think thin. 

Trim your weight and your costs. 

Your Celotex representative has all the details. Or contact 
Al Thornton, Building Products Division at this address. 


ГР 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
The Celotex Corporation, Tampa, Florida 33622 


a.m Matter company 
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Put the 
helpers to 
work- on 
something 
else 


One man, unassisted, can quickly remove 
Rixson's new Q-Series offset closer from the 
floor. :. without removing the door. 

That's economy. 

Loosen a set screw, slip the arm, and lift out 
the closer for instant replacement or repair. The 
door remains operable. How good is the closer? 
As good as the famous Rixson 27-Series. There 
is no better closer. And that makes it difficult to 
specify any other closer for exterior doors. 

Ask the door control specialists 


RIXSON-FIREMARK 


ARCHITECTURAL AND 
FIRE/LIFE SAFETY PRODUCTS 


9100 W. Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 
and Rexdale, Ontario 


312/671-5670 
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and 
literature 


Ceramic tile products 


The items below specifically relate to the 
technics article beginning on p. 94 and are 
grouped here for the reader's convenience. 


Penny rounds. Both glazed and unglazed tiles 
are supplied back-mounted on 12" x 12" nylon 
mesh, Two-in. rounds are similarly available. 
Company also makes a wide selection of floor 
wall and hand-painted tiles in various sizes 
Hastings Tile & II Bagno Collection 

Circle 100 on reader service card 


Custom tiles/murals. Tiles that range in size 
from front-door signs to bigger-than-life murals 
are custom designed and hand painted. Bar- 
bara Vantrease Beall Ltd 
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Ceramica Anna floor and wall tiles are a hard 
body bisquet quarry product that have a rustic 
hand-made look. A wide choice of colors and 
designs are available in any size and shape 
Philip Chialvi 
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Welsh Quarry Tiles. A harmonious combina- 
tion of natural earth brown tones thathave been 
fired from the Welsh Mar! Clays. Shapes include 
square, rectangle, and hexagon in 4" x 4", 6" x 
6", 6" x 3", and 8" x 4" sizes. Shep Brown Assoc. 
Circle 103 on reader service card 


Latex ceramic tile adhesive. СМС-77.13 a syn- 
thetic latex-based adhesive designed for appli- 
cation of mesh or dot paper-backed glazed 
mosaic tiles, quarry and slate tile, and pavers to 
structurally sound floor surfaces. The product is 
said to be easy-spreading, freeze-thaw stable, 
and water-resistant. It has an open time of 30 
min, an initial set time of one to two hours, and a 
final set time of 24-48 hours. CMC AR-20 acid- 
resistant color-toned grout comes in nine colors 
which may be used to complement or contrast 
slate, glazed, unglazed, and quarry tile 
Durabond Products Company. 
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Penny rounds 


UE , det QA 
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Custom tiles/murals 


Ceramica Anna floor and wall tiles 


Sealer. Product is an all-purpose finish, sealer, 
protector, and polish forthe care of marble, ter- 
razzo, slate, quarry tile, unglazed tile, flagstone 
and brick. Watco-Dennis Corporation 
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Protec-Tile. A clear, heavy bodied liquid pro- 
tective coating specially formulated to coat 
paver, quarry, slate, and other ceramic floor 
products temporarily prior to grouting them with 
either standard cementitious grouts or heavy- 
duty grouts such as acid-resistant and epoxy 
types. ProSoCo, Inc 
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Potter's Touch ceramic tile 


Potter's Touch ceramic tile has handcrafted 
look. Line includes six highly glazed earth-toned 
colors and four flashed (high-lighted) coordi- 
nated colors. Florida Tile. 
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'Coggyria' is a ceramic wall tile manufactured 
by Cedit of Italy. Two patterns of the design plus 
a matching solid-color tile can be used as an 
overall, border, or random design. It comes in 
black and gray, black and red, and white on 
white. Agency Tile, Inc 
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Romany” Sea Foam tile. In addition to a 474" x 
4%" tile, the line includes 6" x 6" size, which is 
particularly suitable for counter and vanity top. 
installations. The six color choices are blue, 
olive, gold, beige, bone, and white on white 
United States Ceramic Tile Company. 
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Bath-shower accessories. Soap dishes and 
corner shelves are designed in one solid shape 
and have high-fired glazed finish. Both require 
5/3e-in.-deep wall opening. Towel bars and rings 
are also available. New Jersey Porcelain Co. 
Circle 110 on reader service card 


‘English Tudor’ ceramic tiles are a recent addi- 
tion to this company's product line. Tiles are 5/16 
in. thick, have raised ribbed backs, and acid re- 
sistant surfaces. They are said to be suitable for 
interior floors and walls not subject to freezing 
and thawing conditions. Choice of colors 
Robertson-American Corporation 
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Ceramic tile pavers. Paverstone is said to be 
suitable for both indoor and outdoor residential 
or commercial use. The slip-resistant tile is 
available glazed and unglazed in a choice of 
seven colors, three textures, and three unil sizes 
(4" x 8", 8" x B", and 8" x 16") with coordinated 
bullnose and cove base trim units. Normandie 
tiles blend light, medium, and dark shades— 
from orange to burnt umber and red browns. 
Sizes range to 10" x 20" and tiles are available 
both in unglazed and glazed. Metropolitan 


Ceramics 
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Handpainted wall tiles from Mexico are 
characterized by a glossy surface, slightly pil- 
lowed shape, and clear primary colors. Slight 
variations in size and shade are result of hand- 
cutting and handpainting methods. Handmade 
terra-cotta pavers range in color from pale 
terra-cotta to amber and are available in pre- 
sealed nylon epoxy finish or natural. Ceramic 
Design 
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Handpainted wall tiles 


Wonder-board* is a concrete glass fiber rein- 
forced backer board for the installation of 
ceramic tile walls in wet areas and as an under- 
layment board for ceramic tile floors. Four sizes 
are available from 39" x 60" to 36" x 72". Modu- 
lars, Inc. 
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Epoxy grout. According to maker, it cures to a 
hard, nonporous surface and provides resist- 
ance to many common acids and alkalies, mak- 
ing it ideal for use in public washrooms, restau- 
rants, food and beverage processing areas and 
similar locations. Standard colors are black, 
dark brown, gray, and white. Cambridge Tile 
Manufacturing Co. 
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Epoxy grout 


GRATING 


STEEL * ALUMINUM 
STAINLESS e FIBERGLASS 
PERF-GRATE * EXPAN-GRATE 
STAIR TREADS * TRENCH GRATINGS 
CATWALKS e PLATFORMS 


Ceramic tile literature 


Water-washable epoxy grout for unwaxed tile 
is available in seven standard architectural col- 
ors and in four standard colors for waxed tile 
Literature illustrates colors and gives physical 
properties, installation information, and spec- 
ifications. Atlas Minerals & Chemicals. 
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‘Distinctive Ceramic Surfaces for Commer- 
cial Environments,’ is a 20-page booklet which 
contains a variety of photographs of interior and 
exterior installations of ceramic tile plus color- 
illustrated product line and specifications. The 
booklet is designed for use by architects, de- 
signers, and specifiers. Two new geometric 
shapes in the Terra Form collection of floor tile 
recently introduced in addition to those shown 
in booklet are Triangle and Pentagon. Francis- 
can Ceramic Tile 
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Ceramic tile. 36-page color-catalog introduces 
Renaissance wall tile, which is available in tex- 
tured 42" x 4%” plain and scored and 6" x 6" 
sizes. Colors are copper, bronze, gold, and 
olive. Shown is complete product line of glazed, 
ceramic mosaics and quarry tile, new applica- 
tions of tile in homes, schools, showrooms, 
stores, and hospitals. It includes architectural 
specifications, describes color coordination 
mural and swimming pool design services 
American Olean Tile Company. 

Circle 202 on reader service card 
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PIT COVERS 


GET THE “HOLE” STORY ON 
PERFORATED METAL + WIRE CLOTH 
EXPANDED METAL + BAR GRATING 

GRIP STRUT SAFETY GRATING 


SAME DAY SHIPMENT FROM THE 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE “HOLE” COUNTRY! 


CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG AND STOCK LIST 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS CLEVELAND e CHICAGO @ DALLAS e TAMPA 


JS McNICHOLS со. & 
n 2 4889 East 154th St. / Cleveland, Ohio 44128 
iss 


216/587-4000 
800-321-1240 


= 
— 
==] 


CALL TOLL FREE 
(In Ohio) 800-362-1220 
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AUTOMATIC SNOW CONTROL 
with GUARANTEED Reliability 


The patented ume system sets state- 
of-the-art ре. «mance standards for 
in-ground auton tic snow melting. So 
reliable, it's backed by a full five-year pipe 
system warranty. Our latest illustrated 
brochure contains full details and system 


specifications. Send for your copy today. 


HUME SNOW MELTING SYSTEMS, INC. 


4405 FERNLEE AVENUE * ROYAL OAK, MICHIGAN 48073 
(313) 549-2830 


/ 
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Commercial ceramic tiles. Full-color brochure 
includes complete line of products ranging from 
all types of tiles for walls and floors, both exterior 
and interior, glazed and unglazed, trim charts, 
and illustrates usage. Dallas Ceramic Co 
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Roofing tile. Color leaflet describes and illus- 
trates the various designs of roofing tile that are 
available, gives specifications and charts 
Ludowici-Celadon 

Circle 217 on reader service card 


Other products 


Watt-miser™ Il Slimline fluorescent lamp is а 
60-watt, B-ft unit for lighting stores, factories, of- 
fices, and schools. It is rated at 6000 lumens 
and uses 20 percent less electricity than com- 
pany's standard slimline lamp, states maker. 
Average rated life is 12,000 hrs based on 3 hrs 
per start, or 18,000 hours based on 12 hrs per 
start. General Electric 
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Furniture as sculpture. Each piece of furniture 
is crafted in hardwoods and veneers. Designer 
Rinaldo Frattolillo uses plywood, then applies 
exotic wood veneers. He makes each prototype 
himself and supervises each step of furniture 
construction. The complete collection includes 
acantilevered stereo and record storage 


Furniture as sculpture 


cabinet, a stainless steel piece called the Space 
Bar, and a phone table with attached seat 
Shown is the "E" chest which is available in 
either ash or oak. Cavallon Associates 
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Two-handle washerless faucet. Seven antique 
brass finish models have been added to the line 
which includes 4-in. centerset lavatory model 
with pop-up assembly and a widespread com- 
bination with pop-up assembly, adjustable from 
6-in. to 16-in. centers. Other models include a 
Roman tub installation, widespread without 
pop-up assembly and tub and shower conbina- 
tions. US Brass. 
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Coatings. According to maker, Weathering 
Stain penetrates and protects the wood while 
letting the natural grain and texture show. 
through and prevents wood from turning brown 
or black. It should be applied to new, raw wood 
only. Primecoat is an oil-based wood primer 
made to provide a base coating when applied 
over new wood, unprimed hardwood, chalky 
surfaces, or over bare spots resulting from the 
failure of a previous coat of paint. Overcoat is 
the recommended finish coat, Olympic 

Circle 119 on reader service card 


Other literature 


Movable acoustical panel system. Full-color 
16-page brochure includes typical open-plan 
systems in remodeling and new construction 
projects. A 74-іп.-ѕсаіе diagram layout is pro- 
vided as a guide in preparing floor plan 
sketches. It covers complete line of straight and 
curved connecting panel systems with fabric, 
vinyl, or carpet surfaces in a wide range of col- 
ors. Also features "Accents," a series of multi- 
colored custom panel designs that are imbed- 
ded in deep pile carpet. Panels are offered in a 
variety of sizes with oil-finished hardwood, 
anodized aluminum, or baked-on acrylic 
frames. Optional universal slotting accepts ver- 
tical storage, work surfaces, and other modular 
components that use standard cantilever 
brackets. Full and partial-vision panels are 
available with clear or smoked glass. Panel 
Concepts, Inc. 
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faithfully serving the architect and engineer for over 35 years _ 
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LONG, 
SLENDER 
PLANKS 
with 
MIRROR- 
LIKE 
FINISH 


E anacron 
ALUMINUM 


“DESIGNER” PLANKS | Gold “Specular” (for 
for interior spaces 


Acoustical when used with 
glass fiber batts behind planks. 


Available direct from manufacturer 


SIV HEIRESS 


50 HARRISON STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 07030 / PHONE (201) 864-6630 
ЫХ @ Sales “Reps” needed—Write to Simplex for information © e e. 


Д 


Wall 


Plank finishes: 
Brite Silver and 


mirror-like effect). 
Also available: 
Anodized, Baked White 
Enamel, Color Enamel 
(color to be selected). 


Refer to SWEET'S CATALOG Section 9.1 @ 


CEILING CORP. • 
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Hollow clay masonry units. A highly fired hol- 
low brick of blended clays, the Ranchero com- 
plies with the ASTM С-652. It is said to provide 
face brick quality, color, and texture; stiff lateral 
resistance to reduce the nonstructural earth- 
quake damage caused by flexible structures 
sound resistance, thermal resistance, and to 
fulfill the dual architectural/structural function 


simultaneously. Brochure offers data, design in- 


formation, stress chart and tables, details, and 
specifications. Pacific Clay Building Products 
Circle 219 on reader service card 


TheWoodBook is а 234-page casebound vol- 
ume designed for anyone using wood products 
in residential and commercial construction. It 
includes design and specification information 
on materials for floors, walls, and roofs, plus in- 
formation on treated wood, foundations, heavy 
timber construction, laminated beams, shingles. 
shakes, softwood paneling, and siding. In the 
reference manual, which will be replaced annu- 
ally, data is arranged according to the Uniform 
Construction Index. To have firm names added 
to complimentary distribution list for 1979 vol 
ume, request qualification information. Wood 
Products Publication 

Circle 220 on reader service card 


Тгоса! multi-chambered PVC window 
systems. All joints and sections of multi- 
chambered systems are fused together to form 
a one piece solid frame and sash. The multi- 
chambered construction provides baffled inter- 
nal drainage system, various beads for different 
types of glass and glazing; allows for insertion 


Trocal* multi-chambered PVC windows 


of reinforcement into the center chamber when 


required, and more. A choice of soft brown 
black, olive, orange, aluminum, gray, or white 
are available to blend with the facade. Ph 


Soundblox. Eight-page 1978 brochure pro- 
vides information and specifications on sound- 
absorbing structural masonry units. Load- 
bearing, they permit sound control to be built 
into the structure of a building. Brochure in- 
cludes performance data, and shows in-use 
application. The Proudfoot Company, Inc 
Circle 222 on reader service card 


Jutex™. A white hessian burlap fabric which is 
pvc-backed. Its flame resistance meets Bulletin 
701 vertical Flame Test, EB4 Tunnel test, and all 
other GSA specifications for panel coverings 
Finished widths are 54 and 66 in. with a weight 
of 11 oz per sq yd. Swatches, color cards, and 
literature are available. Specialty Jute Products 
& Development, Inc 
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Sunglas. Residential glass said to be able to 
reduce the cost of cooling by blocking the sun's 
heat. The solar-control glass is available in 
single-strength, window-glazing thickness. It 
can be used in any exterior glazing application 
where single-strength clear glass presently is 
used. A brochure is available. Ford Glass Divi- 
sion 
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Remodeling pamphlet presents accounts of 
nine renovations of old commercial, industrial, 
and institutional buildings in which plywood was 
а major component. Among them are a historic 
public market building. and an indus 
trial plant can Р! iod Association 
Circle 225 on reader service card 
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pee 
DESIGN FOR' LIVING 


EDWARDS HEATING/COOLING 

VALANCE UNITS PROVIDE SILENT 
DRAFT-FREE 
COMFORT WITH 
ECONOMY 


Put Edwards Valance Units 
in your plans for new or 
existing homes, 
apartments, offices or 
institutions. No fans, 
blowers, moving parts or 
special ducts. Low 
installation and 
maintenance costs. Fine-quality units designed by the 
best engineers in the industry—Edwards. Optional 
exclusive Heat-SAVER coil available on chiller 
conserves energy, supplies free hot water. 
Send for full information. 


EDWARDS ENGINEERING CORP. 


147 Alexander Avenue 
Pompton Plains, N.J. 07444 


aid to 


eat | 
consuming Зам 
hand eterin win Ty pitOn? 


(Pronounced Type-it-on) 


Typiton is a versatile, pressure sensitive vellum which has a unique sur- 
face that takes a clear, sharp impression from a typewriter — without the 
need of a special ribbon. When applied to a drawing, it will not deteriorate 
with the passage of time and will copy clearly on all Diazo reproduction 
equipment — without casting a shadow — appearing as though it had been 
drawn directly onto the original. 

For repetitive work, any master title block, drawing or text can be dupli- 
cated onto as many Typiton sheets as required with many of the dry tone 
office copiers. Additionally, Typiton is particularly compatible with offset 
printing, making it highly suitable when large quantities of copies are 
needed. The original work is simply offset onto Typiton which is applied to 
as many drawings as necessary. 

. Supplied in packs of 25 sheets of 8%/2’’x11”, Typiton pays for itself many 
times over by saving tedious hand lettering time and duplication of work. 


Contact your local Drafting Supply House — or 


TYPITON Division 
AMEROPEAN CORPORATION 
50 Old Hill Road, Hamden, CT 06514 


203 — 281-1334 Dealer inquiries invited 
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Curries means 
a little more 
freedom 
in steel 
doors & frames 


Circle No. 318, on Reader Service Card 


Because we offer both pre-engineered and custom-made 
steel doors and frames, you can be more flexible in your 
design without coordination problems. You can have 
your local Curries distributor fabricate special openings and 
provide finish hardware. 


Fiv ace widths: 1. 1% 


wn or 
|. and F.M. le 
rdware preparations 
nch 7 | 


ur j and custom 
rvice. 4, Custom frame profile 5. Unlimited 
ngineered drywall frames with compres 
d borrowed-lig 
ts. 9. Unlimitec 
ywall frames h 
r Curries distributor 
al”. Or see Sweet's 
St. SE, Mason City, lowa 


2 n %-in. inc 
s in the Yellow Pag 
r or write Curries 


Doors 
acturing Inc 


URRAIS 


THE METAL DOORMEN 
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Bldg matris cont'd from page 120 


crete: Lafayette Mfg. Inc. Plaster metal lath 
Western Metal Lath. Vinyl asbestos flooring 
Flintkote. Carpet: Armstrong (Passport) 
Spray-on fireproofing: Zonolite. Monoform wa- 
terproofing: Flintkote. Metal partitions: Inryco 
Gasket glazing: F.H. Mahoney Co., Fentron In- 
dustries. Metal doors and frames: Overly Man- 
ufacturing Co. Fire doors: Kinnear. Folding 
doors: Modernfold. Porcelain-enameled doors: 
Challenge Stamping & Porcelain Co. Locksets: 
Schlage. Door closers: LCN. Hinges: Hager. 
Floor checks, pivots: Rixson. Exterior paint: Ful- 
ler, O'Brien. Kitchen grease hood: Gaylord In- 
dustries. Cold storage units: Western Walk-ins, 
Kimeticer, Inc. Toilet partitions: Sanymetal 
Dumb waiters: U.S. Elevator, D.A. Магог, Inc 


Lighting fixtures: Lightolier, Keene Lighting. 
Lavatories: American Standard. Flush valves: 
Sloan. Sprinklers: Reliable Automatic Sprinkler 
Co. Drinking fountains, toilet accessories: Brad- 
ley Wash Fountain Co. Heating control center 
Westinghouse Electric Co. Heating controls: 
Honeywell. Damper registers: Tuttle & Bailey 
Fire hose cabinets: Watrous, Inc 


Wellesley College Science Center, Wellesley, 
Ma (p. 70). Architects: Perry, Dean, Stahl & 
Rogers, Boston, Ma. Structural steel: Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Windows: Hopes Windows. Translu- 
cent fiberglass panels: Kalwall Corp. Carpet 
Wellco Carpet Corp. Built-up roofing: Tectum 
Form Plank, National Gypsum Co. Doors: E.H 
Friedrich Co, Walter Balfour & Co. Hardware: 
Corbin, ЕСМ, Stanley, Von Duprin. Paint 
Tnemec Co., Pittsburgh Paint. Public seating 


for safer, more comfortable, 
more enjoyable living 


HOME INTERCOM 
lo SYSTEM 


Fully Transistorized. Everyone in the family will enjoy the comfort, convenience and 


RR 


peace of mind this system provides. You can: 


* Independently originate and receive calls to or from any other room. 
Answer outside doors from any room without opening doors to strangers. 
Enjoy radio in every room with the simple flick-of-a-switch. 


Listen-in on baby, children or sick room 
complete privacy. 


Distinctively styled. Beautifully finished in richly blended gold, polished and satin silver | 
tones. Easily installed in any home. Built-in and surface-mounted models available. 


. 
TALK-A-PHONE...the accepted symbol of quality and dependability in Intercommu- | 


nication for over a third-of-a-century. 


With Exclusive "Dynasonic Selector." “Has Everything, Does Everything.” 


INTERCOM FOR OFFICE, INDUSTRY, IN- 
STITUTIONS. Instant and direct 2-way conver- 
sation between any 2 points, Saves thousands of 
man-hours, simplifies routine. Distinctively styled, 
ruggedly built for continuous day and night use. 
From 2 to 100-station systems, you can do it 
better and more economically with Talk-a-Phone. 
Pays for itself many times over, 


TALK-A-PHONE CO. 
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5013 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, 1. 60625 (Dept. PA ) 


from any room; yet other rooms can have 


AUN 


ШЇ! 
[TEM 1 or 2 talking circuits 


je 1 1 or 2 door opener buttons 


INTERCOM FOR APARTMENT HOUSE. Pro- 
vides instant and direct 2-way conversation be- 
tween any Apartment and Vestibules—in buildings 
of any size. Greater performance with these exclu- 
sive Talk-A-Phone features e Ample volume with- | 
out "boom" e Automatic privacy e Individual vol- 
ume selection for each apartment e Built-in Buzzer 
e 1 or 2 talking circuits. 


Send 25c for catalogs. No charge 
to Trade or Professionals. 


S.G. Furniture Co. Elevators: Beckwith Elevator 
Co., James Russel Co. Lighting: Lite Control 
Corp., Metallic Arts of N.E., Lightolier. Electric 
distribution: Prescolite, Sylvania, Columbia. 
Plumbing and sanitary: Kohler Co. Laboratory 
faucets, outlets, fittings: The Chicago Faucet 
Co. Laboratory furniture system: Hamilton In- 
dustries 


Garey Shirtmakers showrooms and Swirl 
showrooms, New York (p. 76). Architects 
Gwathmey Siegel Architects, New York, NY. 
Carpet: Stratford. Polished aluminum ceiling tile: 
Simplex. Fluorescent and incandescent light- 
ing: Lightolier. Desk chairs: International Con- 
tract Furnishings, Ltd. Bentwood chairs; Sten- 
dig, Thonet. Venetian blinds: Levolor Lorentzen 


Snyderman Residence, Fort Wayne, In (p. 
80). Architect: Michael Graves, New York, NY. 
Gypsum board: National Gypsum Co. Glazed 
tile flooring: Mid-State Tile Co. Mortar wa- 
terproofer: Pittsburgh Corning. Foundation 
dampproofing: Barrett Division of Allied Chemi- 
cal. Roof insulation: Owens-Corning. Plate 
glass: Libbey-Owens-Ford, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass. Skylights: Kalwall Corp. Hardware: Sar- 
gent & Co. Paints and stains: Benjamin Moore & 
Co. Spiral stair: Duvinage Corp. Porcelain key- 
less lampholder lighting fixtures: Pass & 
Seymour-Alabax, Inc. Threaded stem rocket 
unit: Swivelier. Surface-mounted track and 
swivel heads: Lightolier. Minicone downlight: 
Century Lighting. Recessed round lighting: Pres- 
colite. Toilets, lavatories, tubs: Kohler. Bar sink 
Crane. Kitchen sink: American Standard. 
Shower: Owens-Corning. Sprinklers: Speak- 
man 


Notices 


New firms 

Cesar Pelli & Associates, 1056 
Chapel St., New Haven, CT 06510. 

Allen R. Carney, Architect and Land 
Planner, 6000 Grand Central Ave., 
Vienna WV 26105. 

James Weber -- Associates, 
architects/planners, 530 Howard St., 
San Francisco 94105. 

Suu-dda K.S. Patkar, Architect, 50 
Bridletowne Circle, Unit 21, Scar- 
borough, Ontario, Canada. 

James Tyler and Stephen Woolley, 
former principals of Craig Ellwood As- 
sociates, have formed Tyler & Wool- 
ley, Architects, 710 Wilshire Blvd., 
Suite 401, Santa Monica 90401. 

Robert A. Little, Design and Ar- 
chitecture, 5 Pepper Ridge Rd., Cleve- 
land 44124. 

Ron L. Jolivette and Douglas R. 
White have formed Jolivette/White As- 
sociates, 4455 Lamont St., Suite D, 
San Diego 92109. 


get it 


only on 
Republic's new 
McKenzie door. 


The exclusive McKenzie 
lock edge is achieved 
with a continuous weld 
seam which is planished 
to put all evidence of 
the weld bead inside 
the door- leaving a flat, 
smooth *customized" 
seamless look. 


Our McKenzie Edge not 
only looks better, it's 
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stronger. No other door 
matches it without the 
add-on cost of expen- 
sive customizing. 


And we make the 
McKenzie's other edge, 
the hinge edge, 
stronger with a contin- 
uous 16-gage channel 
and 3/16-inch hinge 
reinforcements. 


A custom look with 
superior strength. It's 

a quality combination 
other doors can't deliver 
at a standard price. 


Specify more quality at 
no more cost. Specify 


McKenzie doors. 
They're backed by 
Republic's expanding 
distributor network. 
And that means ready 
stock, quick service, 
fabrication capability, 
and technical expertise. 


For full information 


look for your Republic 
distributor under Doors- 
Metal in the Yellow 
Pages, call Sweet's 
“Buy Line? or write to 
Republic Builders 
Products Corporation, 
41 Perimeter Center 
East, Atlanta GA 30346. 


McKenzie. The door with the competitive edge. 


doors - frames 


Here, for the first time in this century, 
is an opportunity to re-examine the 
philosophy of the Beaux-Arts school of 


architecture. X XX 


1 


PA Book 


Store 


Each book has been selected for it's usefulness to you in 
your professional practice. Prices slightly higher in Can- 
ada. Foreign orders must be accompanied by payment. 
It is not necessary to send payment with the order. Circle 
appropriate numbers on the Reader Service Cards in the 
back of this issue, add your name and address and mail. 


For faster service, send the card in an envelope to: 


Mrs. Eleanor Dwyer 
Progressive Architecture, 
600 Summer Street, 
Stamford, Ct. 06904 


P/A Back 


A limited supply of the following issues of P/A are available 


issues 


at $5.00 per Copy: 


February ...... 
January ....... 
December 

November . 
October... 


September .... 
August........ 


Send both to: 


Hotels/Exterior wall panels 
25th Annual P/A Awards 


Neighborhood buildings/Solar energy 
. Restoration and remodeling 
. Venturi & Rauch/California houses/ 


Exterior lighting 
Interior design/Interior lighting 


Drawings/Chairs/Olivetti/Pennzoil 


Mrs. Eleanor Dwyer 
Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Ct. 06904 


Edited by Arthur Drexler with 
essays by Richard Chafee. 

David Van Zanten, Neil Levine and 
Arthur Drexler 

423 pp... illus. .. . $45.00 


The most comprehensive analysis 
and documentation of Beaux-Arts 
architecture ever published. Includes 
large-scale drawings of elevations 
and plans and photographs о! major 
French and American Beaux-Arts 
buildings (including Pennsylvania 
Station and Grand Central Terminal) 
Circle B601 under Books. 


2 Marinas: A Working Guide to 
Their Development and Design 
By Donald W. Adie, 

336 pp... illus $49 50 

Boating occupies an increasingly im- 
portant position in the major growth 
industry of leisure. Because boating 
involves vast expenditures. and the 
need to conserve and use walter re- 
sources wisely. these facilities de- 
mand high expertise in planning and 
design, which this guide provides. 
Circle B602 under Books. 


Architectural Presentation 
Techniques 

By William W. Atkin, 

196 pp., illus. $15.95 


This book includes presentations 
ranging from simple sketches in pen- 
Cil and pen-and-ink to elaborate 
drawings, photographs. slide presen- 
lations and various combinations of 
media achieved with overlays, camera 
techniques and modern reproduction 
methods. 

Circle B603 under Books. 


4 The Autonomous House 


By Brenda and Robert Vale. 

224 pp., illus.. $10.00 

Two architects offer practical solu- 
tions to the design of a house that 
operates independently within its 
environment. This “Autonomous 


House” is not linked to utility lines for 
gas. electricity, water, or drainage: 
but instead uses the energy of sun, 
wind and rain to service itself and pro- 
cess its waste. 

Circle B604 under Books. 


5 Architectural Rendering: 
The Techniques of 
Contemporary Presentation 


By Albert О. Halse, 326 рр 
illus., 2nd edition, 1972 $29.00 


This completely up-dated revision of 
the most widely used guide to archi- 
tectural rendering covers all working 
phases from pencil strokes to finished 
product — and shows how to obtain 
the desired mood, perspective, light 
and color effects, select proper equip- 
ment and work in different media. 
Circle B605 under Books. 


NEW* 
AGraphic Guide to 
Industrialized Building 
Elements 


By Raymond Sluzas & Anne Ryan 
176 pp., illus. $17.95 


This ideal source book and general 
reference tool describes and analyzes 
the characteristics and practical ap- 
plications of those parts of a building 
which are preassembled as a unit in 
the factory. In a clear, encyclopedic 
style, it provides a substantive over- 
view of the options and resources 
available 

Circle 8606 under Books. 


7 After Mies 


By Werner Blaser, 
291 pp.. illus.. . .. $19.95 


One of the most prominent architects 
of the 20th Century. Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe was head of the Dept. о! 
Architecture of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology (ИТ) in Chicago from 1938 
to 1959. This book exemplifies his 
principles and teaching during that 
period. 

Circle B607 under Books. 


NEW* 

8 History of Modern Architecture 
Volume 1: The Tradition of 
Modem Architecture 
Volume 2: The Modern 
Movement 


By Leonardo Benevolo 
912 pp., illus. $20.00 the set 


This 2-volume paperback boxed set, 
lavishly illustrated, is the first English 
translation of a notable history of mod- 
ern architecture by one of Italy's fore- 
most teacher-architects. Volume 1 
covers the period 1760-1914, Volume 
2 from 1914-1966. 

Circle B608 under Books. 


© Graphic Standards of 
Solar Energy 

By Spruille Braden, 

224 pp. illus., $19.95 


A timely design reference guide tor 
those involved in the structuring of our 
environment The author melds 
energy-conscious design with me- 
chanical systems for commercial, in- 
stitutional and residential buildings, 
providing quick and efficient extrapo- 
lation of data from design concept to 
working drawings. 

Circle B609 under Books. 


посетите 
and Condominiums. 


Edited by Elisabeth Kendall 
Thompson 
228 рр., illus. $21.95 


This heavily illustrated volume takes. 
into consideration a number of new 
criteria in its examination of both low- 
and high-rise buildings, as well as. 
townhouses. in-depth coverage of 
garden complexes on suburban sites, 
designing for low and moderate in- 
come groups, conversions, large 
scale developments, apartments and 
condominiums for resort areas, and 
interiors round out this useful. up-to- 
date volume 

Circle B610 under Books 
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4 1 Frank Uoyd Wright's 
Usonian Houses. 


By John Sergeant, 
207 pp., illus. $24.50 


In this well-illustrated and thoroughly 
documented book, the late period of 
Wright's prolific career is reassessed 
and his philosophy of building with 
nature rather than against it is an- 
alyzed. Wright's Usonian houses, his 
Taliesin working communities and his 
plan for Broadacre City has a new 
relevanceas energy conservation and 
ecological integrity have become the 
dominant concerns of the environ- 
mental design professions. 

Circle B611 under Books 


1 2 Designer's Guide to ОЗНА. 


By Peter S. Hopf, ALA... 
288 pp.. illus. $21.50 


This practical volume translates 
OSHA's tens of thousands of words 
into easy-to-use drawings, diagrams, 
charts and graphs. With OSHA viola- 
tions increasing. engineers obviously 
need a working guide to compliance 
with government job safety and health 
standards This book fills that need. 
All material is presented in the same 
sequence аз the ОЗНА regulations 
are written 

Circle B612 under Books. 


NEW* 
1 gsudes in italian 
Renaissance Architecture 


By Wolfgang Lotz, 
220 pp.. illus. $1495 


Nine essays, mostly in translation 
from German and Italian originals, 
represent a selection of the shorter 
writings of Wolfgang Lotz which illus- 
trate most effectively his contribution 
tothe understanding of Italian Renais- 
sance architecture. 

Circle B613 under Books. 


1 Architectural and 


Interior Models 
By Santord Hohauser. 
211 pp.. illus. $8.95 


This attractive paper-back edition is 
an essential ге!егепсе book for the 
modeimaker, describing more than 
10,000 parts. 10015, materials and 
equipment; illustrating more than 800 
ready-made model parts; and listing 
more than 200 suppliers. 

Circle B614 under Books. 


1 5 Problem Seeking 
An Architectural Programming 
Primer 


By William Pena with William Caudill 
and John Focke, 

202 рр, illus... .. $14.95 

Although organized architectural pro- 
gramming has been characterized by 
a proliferation of methods, this attrac- 
tive reference book presents live dis- 
tinctly different methods, each with 
many variations 

Circle B615 under Books. 


1 6 Site Planning for 
Cluster Housing 
By Richard Untermann & 
Robert Small 
306 pp.. illus. 


An invaluable guide to planning low- 
rise, medium-density cluster housing 
environments. Also covers jurisdic- 
tional and technical considerations of 
Site planning. and includes more than 
600 drawings and photos that illus- 
trate design principles and tech- 
niques. 

Circle B616 under Books. 


$2250 


1 7 Drawing File for Architects, 
Illustrators and Designers 


By Marc Szabo 

251 pp.. illus. $1250 

This book provides over 200 pages of 
figures — in the most common and 
natural positions, activities, and types 
of wearing apparel, as well as dozens 
of drawings of boats and cars, all of 
which can be copied freely — by 


й Frank Lloyd Wrig 
Houses 


TECTUR 
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direct tracing. photostats, or photo- 
copying machine. The pages tear out 
easily to forman easily accessible fin- 
gertip scrap file 

Circle 8617 under Books. 


18 Residential Designs 


Edited by David E. Link 
192 pp. $14.50 


Hi-rise or low cost, condo, multi- 
family, custom or townhouse, here's a 
design book that shows you the very 
best in every class. Complete collec- 
tion of designs with over 200 illustra- 
tions featuring techniques used by 
some of the nation's leading builders, 
planners and designers. 

Circle B618 under Books. 


1 9 Building Construction 
Illustrated 


By Frank Ching. 
320 pp.. illus. $17.95 


Charmingly hand-lettered by the 
author, this book presents step-by- 
Step techniques in residential and 
light construction. Containing over 
1.000 drawings. it covers materials. 
finishes. fastenings, posts, trusses. 
slabs, wood joists, light steel/alum- 
inum, structural calculations, plan- 
ning and site work, cost estimating, 
and construction sequencing. 

Circle B619 under Books. 


20 Working Drawing Handbook 
A Guide for Architects 
& Builders 


By Robert C. McHugh. 

166 pp. $12.95 

This guide is a step-by-Step presenta- 
tion on how to produce working draw- 
ings as an integral aspect of commun- 
ication between designer and builder 
Includes convenient check-lists, bud- 
geting information, and data on di- 
mensioning that helps minimize 
chances о! errors. 

Circle B620 under Books. 


21 Rendering With Pen and ink 


By Robert W. Gill, 
368 pp.. illus. $7.50 


This paper-back edition isa copiously 
illustrated guide to the techniques and 
methods of rendering, including sec- 
tions on perspective, projection 
shadow, reflections. and how to draw 
cars. ships, aircraft, trees, and human 
figures. The author also describes the 
very wide range of instruments and 
equipment currently in use 

Circle B621 under Books. 


NEW* 
2 2 TheKitchen 
100 Solutions to Design 
Problems 
208 pp.. illus. . . . $25.00 
Whether its style is contemporary. 
colonial or country, today's kitchen 
must be designed to function as a 
convenient, congenial living center 
This collection of 100 successful 
ways to design kitchen spaces ex- 
plains the particular design problem 
for each kitchen area and illustrates 
the solution with superb photographs. 
Circle B622 under Books. 


NEW* 

2 3 Learning from Las Vegas 
The Forgotton Symbolism of 
Architectural Form 
Revised Edition 


by Robert Venturi, Denise Scott Brown 
and Steven Izenour 
244 pp. illus.. . -$17.50 


Includes the full texts of Part | of the 
original, on the Las Vegas Strip, and 
Part Il, "Ugly and Ordinary Architec- 
ture, or the Decorated Shed" This 
book created storm of controversy in 
its origina! edition. calling оп 
architects of be more receptive to the 
tastes of common people. 

Circle B623 under Books. 


GLASS HOU 


Jho His 


NEW* 


24 The Glass House 
By John Hix 
210 pp. illus. . . . $22.50 


The evolution of the glass house, or 
greenhouse, from its 17th century 
beginnings to the mass production of 
components and the fashioning of 
modular constructions such as the 
Crystal Palace 

Circle B624 under Books. 


25 The Form of Housing 


Edited by Sam Davis 

300 pp.. illus. $24.50 

Covering the increasingly complex 
issues of urban housing and society, 
this book presents the views of ex- 
perts in various areas related to hous- 
ing, all of whom show how their 
respective fields influence the design 
of multi-family dwellings. 

Circle B625 under Books. 


NEW* 


26 Dwelling House Construction 


by Albert G. H. Dietz 

Revised 4th Edition 

416 pp.. illus. . . . $17.50 

A classic, the essential tool for home 
owners, builders and purchasers. 
Covers the subject from site prepara- 
tion to constructing roofs. 

Circle B626 under Books. 


Progressive Architecture 


Job mart 


Situations Open 


Architectural Draftsman or Licensed Architect: 
Position in architectural office with varied practice 
for ambitious, experienced person capable of as- 
suming personal responsibility. Opportunity for 
permanent relocation in rapidly developing rural 
area near Big Horn Mountains. Send resume and 
salary requirements. Malone, Iverson & As- 
sociates, А..А.,23 М. Main, Sheridan, Wy 82801, 
(307) 674-4476. 


Assistant Professor: The Ohio State University, 
Department of Industrial Design, is seeking appli- 
cations for a regular faculty appointment as Assist- 
ant Professor in Industrial Design (in Methodology 
and Planning). Applicants with an M.A. Degree in 
Design or related fields, with a minimum of three 
years experience in the profession of design, 
should have experience in design planning, 
applied research, and undergraduate and 
graduate teaching, contact: Charles Wall- 
schlaeger, Chairman, Department of Industrial De- 
sign, 128 North Oval Mall, Columbus, Oh 43210, 
(614) 422-2795. Resumes should be received no 
later than April 14, 1978. Position starts September 
20, 1978. We are an equal opportunity/affirmative 
action employer. 


Director: The University of Arkansas is seeking a 
Landscape Architecture program director. Re- 
sponsibilities: 25 time teaching/Ys time administra- 
tion, appointment period: 9 months. Qualifications: 
Master's degree in Landscape Architecture, or 
equivalent, and at least 10 years professional 
and/or academic experience. Rank and salary 
negotiable. Respond to Murray Smart, Jr., Dean, 
School of Architecture University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ar 72701. 15 March 1978 is the last 
date for receiving applications. The University of 
Arkansas is an equal opportunity employer. 


Director—Product Development: Leading office 
furniture manufacturer seeking experienced indi- 
vidual to assume total responsibility for product 
development. Some knowledge of contract furni- 
ture industry required. Experience with leading ar- 
chitectural firm desirable but not required. Position 
offers excellent growth potential in a desirable 
Northeast location (not NYC). Box 1361-195, Pro- 
gressive Architecture. 
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Environmental Graphics Designer; Position 
available with a multi-disciplined internationally 
known firm of architects, planners and engineers. 
Designer must have 2-3 years experience in ar- 
chitectural graphics for large institutional, com- 
mercial and health care facilities and a Bachelor or 
Masters of Architecture degree from an accredited 
university. Should be able to function individually 
with a project team. Will be expected to take proj- 
ects from initial client contact thru programming, 
design, design development, documentation and 
construction administration. Send resumes to 
Caudill Rowlett Scott, Attn: Dennis Felix; 1111 West 
Loop South; Houston, Tx 77027. 


Faculty: Department of Architecture at Cornell 
University is seeking candidates at Assistant Pro- 
fessor level for teaching positions in Architectural 
Design starting 1 September 1978. Candidates 
should hold a professional degree at the graduate 
level with credentials in Architectural and Urban 
Design. Previous teaching experience in an ac- 
credited school of architecture is required. Re- 
sponsibilities will include teaching at the under- 
graduate level with a secondary commitment to a 
course in Beginning Photography or Architectural 
Theory depending on the applicant's background. 
Applications and supportive materials must be re- 
ceived by 1 April 1978 and should be directed to: 
Mario L. Schack, Chairman; Department of Ar- 
chitecture; College of Architecture, Art & Planning; 
Cornell University; Ithaca, NY 14853. An Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer. 
Department of Architecture at Cornell University is 
seeking candidates at Assistant or Associate Pro- 
fessor level for teaching positions in the Technol- 
ogy area of the curriculum. Candidates should 
hold a professional degree at the graduate level 
Knowledge of thermodynamics; the design of 
mechanical systems; and a background in com- 
puter operations, languages and simulation 
methods is essential. Previous teaching experi- 
ence is required. Responsibilities will include 
teaching and research in areas of low and alter- 
nate energy application and mechanical engineer- 
ing. One position will include team teaching of the 
environmental systems of an advanced com- 
puter-aided design studio course in architectural 
design. Applications and supportive material must 
be received by 1 April 1978 and should be di- 
rected to: Mario L. Schack, Chairman; Department 
of Architecture; College of Architecture, Art & 
Planning; Cornell University; Ithaca, NY 14853. An 
Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer. 


Faculty: Two full time faculty positions, School of 
Art and Architecture, Louisiana Tech University, 
Ruston, Louisiana beginning September 1, 1978 
(A) Associate Professor—graduate and under- 
graduate design. Advanced structural design and 
professional practice courses. Master's degree. 
Five years professional practice, NCARB License, 
teaching/research experience. Knowledge of 
computer applications preferred. (B) Assistant 
Professor—graduate and undergraduate design, 
masters degree, teaching experience preferred 
Send resume and references by March 15 to Pro- 
fessor Thomas McNulty, Head, Department of Ar- 
chitecture, School of Art and Architecture, 
Louisiana Tech University, Ruston, La 71272. 


Faculty: Young and developing architectural pro- 
gram seeks faculty committed to innovative, 
multi-disciplinary, rigorous architectural education. 


Persons participate in one studio and one lecture- 
seminar course. Persons desired with expertise in 
one or more of the following: Site Design, Com- 
puter Application, Building Systems, Human 
Behavior/Design Relationships, Environmental 
Force-Energy Conservation/Design Phenomena, 
Preservation, Materials- Construction Behavior/ 
Design and Introductory and Advanced Design 
Studios.Rank/salary commensurate with qualifica- 
lions. Send vitae, reference letters and other infor- 
mation to Dean, College of Architecture, University 
of North Carolina at Charlotte, UNCC Station, Char- 
lotte, NC 28223. UNCC is an equal opportunity 
employer. 


Faculty Positions: The University of Arkansas 
School of Architecture expects to have available 
the following new faculty positions for the 1978-79 
academic year. Position 1: visiting assistant pro- 
fessor to teach basic structures courses. Position 
2: visiting assistant professor to teach landscape 
architectural design, site planning, and history. 
Position 3: assistant professor to teach graduate 
planning courses. Position 4: assistant professor to 
teach design and to develop and administer the. 
continuing education/conference activities of the 
School. Master's degree in appropriate field or 
significant practice experience required of all ap- 
plicants. Contact Dean C.M. Smart, Jr., University 
of Arkansas School of Architecture, Fayetteville, 
72701. The University of Arkansas is an equal op- 
portunity employer. 


Faculty Position Available: The Faculty of Design 
Sciences anticipates three new positions in Interior 
Architecture and Design commencing Fall, 1978. 
These positions include teaching upper division 
coursework and studio in traditional aspects of 
space planning. A secondary teaching interest in 
architecture, engineering, or design is desired, For 
full details, contact: Dr. Vaughn Adams, Chair, De- 
sign Sciences, College of Architecture, Arizona 
State University, Tempe, Az 85281. Telephone 
(602) 965-3363. А! applications must be received 
by March 15, 1978. Equal Opportunity Em- 

plover. 


Interior Designer, Space Planner: Multi- 
disciplined design firm seeks self-motivated, 
skilled, talented professional with five years of 
client contact, design and contract documents ex- 
perience. Architectural or Industrial Design educa- 
tion preferred. Send resume with references to: 
Hettenbach & Onodera, 135 King St., San Fran- 
cisco 94107. 


Licensed Architect: Interested in developing new 
clients with multidiscipline firm. Prefer Virginia na- 
tive. Office in Richmond. Traveling required. Excel- 
lent benefits and advancement possibilities, Send 
resume to Box 1361-200, Progressive Architecture. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


National Sales Manager: Leading architectural 
ceiling manufacturer seeks person with keen un- 
derstanding of interior design specification market 
to supervise established network of sales repre- 
sentatives. Must have design oriented sales man- 
agement experience, record of reliability and crea- 
tive writing skills. Position offers excellent working 
atmosphere and opportunity for growth. Write in 
confidence to J.H. Blitzer, Jr., President. Integrated 
Ceilings, Inc., 2231 Colby Ave., Los Angeles, Ca. 
90064. 


Open Faculty Positions: The Department of Ar- 
chitecture, the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
seeks two qualified persons to teach in the ar- 
chitectural program at both the undergraduate and 
graduate level. Faculty Position #1. The first indi- 
vidual should be able to teach as a member of a 
studio team, as well as be able to present special- 
ized course work. Candidates are expected to 
have a professional degree in Architecture or a re- 
lated area. Faculty Position #2. The second person 
should have an urban orientation to teach studio 
and course work in environmental design. The po- 
Sitions are on the tenure tract; rank and salary are 
commensurate with experience. The University of 
Wisconsin is an equal opportunity/affirmative ac- 
tion employer. Minority candidates are encour- 
aged to apply. Send resumes to Prof. Donald 
Glickman, Chairman, Department of Architecture, 
School of Architecture and Urban Planning, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, P.O. Box 413, 
Milwaukee, Wi 53201. 


Product Designer/Engineer: A leading developer 
and manufacturer of store fixture systems for major 
retailers is adding an in house design capability 
because of continued growth and demand. Re- 
quirements are a demonstrated ability in new 
product design and engineering of wood, metal, 
glass and plastic products. Familiarity with produc- 
tion process is essential. Excellent compensation 
and benefits. Please send resume, and salary ex- 
pectation in confidence to R.W. Wolters, Amstore, 
1657 Getty, Muskegon, Mi 49443. 


Sales Representatives Wanted: Manufacturer of 
complete line of proven interior and exterior tex- 
lured architectural decorative and protective coat- 
ings seeking reps in selected areas. Send qual- 
ifications to R. Fiske, Compo Industries, Inc., 125 
Roberts Rd., Waltham, Ma 02154. Telephone (617) 
899-3000. 


Senior Designer: A leading, design-oriented A-E 
firm with diverse, nationwide practice, serving 
major corporate, governmental and institutional 
Clients, seeks imaginative senior design architect 
with 10 to 15 years experience in programming, 
development of conceptual and preliminary build- 
ing designs and coordination with Clients. Must 
have been associated with design of prominent 
buildings and be able to substantiate personal de- 
sign and detailing contributions. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for growth. Replies will be handled confiden- 
tially and must contain sufficient information to 
establish a basis for further discussion. This posi- 
lion is open at midwest headquarters only. Send 
resume and other data to Box 1361-196, Progress- 
ive Architecture. 


Teaching Position: Asst/Assoc professorship 
(September 1978) combining teaching in architec- 
tural design and a related field. M. Arch. degree 
and professional experience desired. Send re- 
sume & references to C.D. Elliott, Dept. of Architec- 
ture, North Dakota State University, Fargo ND 
58102. 


Volunteer—Peace Corps/VISTA: The Peace 
Corps and VISTA need dedicated volunteers to 
help meet basic human needs on Peace Corps 
projects in Latin America, Africa, Asia; VISTA proj- 
„ects in U.S. Volunteer expenses paid. U.S. citizens 
only; singles or couples. Information: Betty 
Funches, Peace Corps/VISTA, Box A-2, Washing- 


ton, DC 20525. An Equal Opportunity Program. 


Wanted: Wallcovering representatives for top line. 
Must be capable of increasing present volume. 
Top agents only. Must have excellent active ac- 
count list. Send information to Box 3* 1361-201, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Situations Wanted 


Architect-Engineer: 23 years experience as 
principal—seeks challenging position having re- 
sponsibility with commensurate authority providing 
growth opportunities and professional fulfillment. 
Extensive and varied experience in coordination of 
design, engineering, production, specification and 
contractor liaisons and personnel management 
P.O. Box 18618, Oklahoma City, Ok 73118. 


Director of Administration/Finance: Responsible 
for administrative services, personnel and financial 
management. Seeking similar role with dynamic, 
smali-medium size architectural or A/E firm having 
history of quality design and an environmental 
consciousness. Strong architectural/engineering 
background with nineteen years professional ex- 
perience. NCARB. Box 1361-202, Progressive Ar- 
chitecture. 


Graduate Architect: Registration pending, Black, 
M. Arch. U.C. Berkeley, B.A. Columbia, African 
Studies: U. Ghana. Five years professional/ 
teaching experience: Design, planning, research, 
graphics, administration and public relations. De- 
sire responsible, challenging position with serious 
potential, dynamic, design-oriented architectural 
firm. Prefer an urban area; will relocate interna- 
tionally. Will consider other. Post Office Box 1361- 
208, Progressive Architecture. 


Architectural Services 


Architectural Arts by Vathauer Studios: Ar- 
chitectural renderings, scale models. Prompt serv- 
ice coast to coast. Offering quality workmanship at 
budget prices. Send for brochure. Taking 
applications—send resume. Architectural Arts by 
Vathauer Studios, 2115 S.W. 2nd Ave., Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fl 33315, Tel. (305) 523-1312. 


Architectural Signage: To exactly meet ar- 
chitect's specifications. Cast bronze and aluminum 
plaques, tablets and letters. Symbol of access 
(wheelchair) signs of all kinds. SETONGUARD 
labels for property identification, inventory control, 
orto label products or installations. Free catalog 
and samples. Seton Nameplate Corp., 2298 
Boulevard, New Haven, Ct 06505, (203) 772-2520. 


International Plastics Consultants, Research 
and Development: Specializing in low and mod- 
erate cost housing systems for developing coun- 
tries and for domestic markets, applications of 
plastics in building and architecture, specification 
writing, university lectures, variety of other serv- 
ices. Armand G. Winfield Inc., 82 Dale St., West 
Babylon, NY 11704, (516) 249-2462. 


1978 NCARB exam candidates: Start preparing 
now for the professional exam with our paced 
Study plan. Learn score-maximizing techniques, 
the best states to apply to, what to, and not to 
Study, candid advice from dozens of former candi- 
dates. For descriptive brochure, write: Bonus 


Pointers, % Arts International, 165 Jefferson St., ' 
San Francisco, Ca 94133. 


Rendering Services: Top professional rendering 
service coast to coast. Architectural, urban, land- 
scape, interiors, industrial, advertising illustration 
in pen and ink or color for the best reproduction. 
Portfolio by appointment. Allow maximum time for 
job completion. Please call Mark de Nalovy- 
Rozvadovski (203) 869-4598, 25 Birchwood Dr., 
Greenwich, Ct 06830. 


RitaSue Siegel Agency: Ms. Woody Gibson intro- 
duces creative architects, interior designers and 
urban planners to our international clients. RitaSue 
Siegel identifies and evaluates industrial and 
graphic designers. You are invited to submit 
confidential resumes. Our clients pay all fees. 60 
W. 55th St., NYC 10019, (212) 586-4750. 


Solar Energy: Catalog of a wide variety of solar 
books, available from us, including: general intro- 
ductions; design & engineering aspects; passive 
applications; solar greenhouses; do-it-yourself; 
solar economics; catalogs & directories; appropri- 
ate technology; energy-efficient houses; design 
manuals; house plans; classroom teaching de- 
vices. Send $1.00 to Solar Resources, 3172 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Ma 02129. 


Urban Forestry and Landscape Consultation: 
We'll help match woody landscape vegetation with 
environmental, aesthetic, maintenance and other 
plant performance criteria. Downtown and subur- 
ban projects, preservation of and orientation to 
existing vegetation, specific functional problems. 
Temperate climates. The goal, long-term cost ef- 
fective vegetation plans, Contact; James M. Ru- 
bens, Urban Forestry Consultants, 147 South Main 
St., White River Junction, Vermont 05001, (802) 
295-9186. 


Vitruvius Designs Corp.: Artistic renderings and 
scale models, for a better image. Commercial inte- 
tiors from sketches to shop drawings. Regular 
drafting service available, Write Box 1316, Dept. 
PA, Radio City Sta., NY, NY 10019, (212) 697-5499. 


Water Reuse: Alternative Wastewater Manage- 
ment and Total Energy Systems Design. Environ- 
mental engineering and consulting firm offers ex- 
perienced services for cost-effective water reuse, 
alternative wastewater and total energy (including 
solar, energy conservation and solid waste to 
energy) systems design/consulting. Write: Pio 
Lombardo & Associates, 90 Canal St., Boston, Ma 
02114 


Advertising Rates. 


Standard charge for each unitis Twenty-five Dollars, with a 
maximum of 50 words. In counting words your complete address 
(any address) counts as tive words, a box number as three words. 


Notice 
Please address all correspondence to box 
numbered advertisements as follows: 


Progressive Architecture 
% Box 

600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Ct 06904 
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